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Experiences 
of the Strawberry King 
of America 


Being a continuation of the 
fascinating story begun in Our 
Garden Annual of February 
23. The products of the farm 
pictured on this page are cer- 
tainly worth while. Further 
notes 




















By Henry Jerolaman 
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Approved Methods of 
Sowing Oats Illustrated 


By Leigh F. Maxcy 
of Illinois 


Country Roads and 
How to Handle Them 


Timely points about con- 
struction and maintenance. 


By Sam Huston 
of Ohio 


Earth Roads 
by the Missouri Method 


By the late G. W. Waters 








Sowing Clover Seed 


in March 
By G. H. Payne 
of Pennsylvania 
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Made Beautiful sttus.ratea 
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ADVERTISEMENT ' 


(Extracts from the Mapes Pamphlet, 1907) 


A Record Yield of Pot.at.oes for an Acre} 


Grown and Harvested on a Farmington Farm---Measured by Weight--- Yield of Three Hundred and Six Bushels 








i» Special to the Hartford Times, Farmington, Conn., October 4th, 1906. 
HILE many farmers in this state have turned their attention to the raising of tobacco, a record has been made this season 


on potatoes grown and harvested on a farm in the Scott’s Swamp district, this town. 
“An acre of land, planted to Green Mountain potatoes, produced 306 bushels lacking two pounds. 


The potatoes were 


measured by weight, allowing sixty pounds to the bushel, The acre was surveyed by Civil Engineer A. R. Wadsworth 
and E. H. Peck and Arthur Saunders of Scott Swamp, and Ole W. Robertson of Forestville did the weighing. 
“The acre was planted and tilled by machinery, and the land was kept clear of weeds. 
“At harvesting time the rows were split open witk a plow and the potatoes were hooked by four men,—inexperienced help se- 
cured in Hartford. The men began work at seven o'clock in the morning, and had finished their part of the work by two o’clock, tak- 


ing an hour out at midday for dinner. 


The entire crop was picked up, weighed and stored in the bins by three o'clock.” 


An Acre of Land Measured by Mr. Wadsworth 


FARMINGTON, Conn., Sept., 26, 1906. 
“We weighed and found the same produced 305 58-6o 
bushels of potatoes.” 
E. H. PecKx 
ARTHUR SAUNDERS, 
Ore W. Rosertson 


(Signed) 


This is to certify that on Sept. 24th, 1906, I duly measured 
and staked out an exact acre of land on the farm of Joseph A. 
Fagan in the town of Farmington, the same being planted with 
potatoes. 
A. R. Wapswortn, Cy E. 


Dated Farmington, Oct. 1, 1906. 


Joseph A. Fagan, wko raised the above mentioned crop, re- 
ports Oct. 17th: “Since harrowing this land and seeding to grass, 
14 more bushels of potatoes were picked up, making total yield 
on this measured acre 326 bushels lacking two pounds. Entire 
crop is 17 acres of potatpes.” 

Joseph A. Fagan writes Oct. 18th: “I never raised a bushel 
of potatoes for market until I came to live out on this farm.” 

Joseph A. Fagan stated to our representative Oct. 17th: 
“Whatever success I have had in potato growing is due to the lib- 
eral use of the Mapes Manure (a ton to the acre), thorough cul- 
ture by machinery from the time of planting, no hand hoeing. I 
believe in frequent spraying to check blight. No other manures 
or fertilizers except Mapes is used in my farming operations.” 








Branch, 242 State Street, 


THREE FIRST PRIZE CROPS FOR QUALITY 


Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1906 
R. C. Colyer, of Woodbury, L. I., Reports, November 27, 1906: 


“The three varieties of potatoes, Green Mountain, Carmen 
No. 3, and Sir Walter Raleigh, I sent you, took the first premium 
at the Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall: were grown from 
your fertilizer. We grew about 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed 
the vines six times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 





FIRST PRIZE CROP FOR QUALITY 


-Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1905 


Extract from letter of grower, Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, 
L. I., Nov. 15, 1905: 


“We planted our potatoes on clover sod. Manure spread on 
half of patch with 700 Ibs. of Mapes Potato Fertilizer, and on 
the rest we used a half ton Mapes Potato Manure alone. We did 
not see any difference. . . Yield was great, fully 300 
bushels per acre. Sprayed the patch seven times with Bordeaux 
Mixture.” 





C. W. Conklin, of Deer Park, Long Island, Reports, 
December 5th, 1906: 


“That he sowed 334 acres with oats the spring of 1904; that 
same year, mowed six tons of clover. In the spring of 1905 sow- 
ed broadcast 800 pounds of General Crop fertilizer; mowed 
fifteen tons of hay first crop, 4% tons hay second crop. Spring 
of 1906 spread a thousand pounds of Improved Top Dresser, half 
strength, and mowed fifteen tons of hay; neighbors told him it 
was the best hay that they had seen.” 





The Two World’s Record Corn Crops. 
Described in “The Book on Corn,” Orange Jedd Co, 1903. Onder Birection of Herbert Myrick. 
First Crop, Z. J. Drake, Marlborough Co., S. C. 


Bushels (Green Bu. (Crib Total Net Expense per 
V eight) Cured) Expense Bushel 
Yield, one acre, 255 239 $264 44 cents. 


Fertilizer and manure used on one acre: 1,000 bushels stable 
manure, 4,800 Ibs. Manipulated Guano, 1,800 lbs. Cotton Seed Meal, 400 
ibs. Bone and Acid Phosphate. Top dressing in May: 400 Ibs, Ni- 
trate of Soda. Total, 7,400 lbs, fertilizer in addition to the stable 
manure. Variety corn, Southern White Dent. 

Second crop, Alfred Rose, Yates County, New York. 


Bushels a Bu. (Crib Total Net Expense per 
Weight) Cared) Expense Bushel 
Yield, one acre, 213 1gI $62 16 cents. 


Fertilizer used on one acre: 800 Ibs. Mapes Corn Manure 
alone. No stable manure. Soil, sandy loam. Variety corn, Early 
Mastodon.—From The American A griculturist. 

The Great Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist. 
(45 Crops in all.) 
Crops 213, 119, and $5 Buckels Each; Grown on One Mensured Acre Exclusively With the Mapes Corn Manere. 

Of this great crop, 213 bushels, shelled corn, grown in Yates 
County, N. Y., with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per 
acre) exclusively, the American Agriculturist says: “If we allow 
only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make no account 
of bottom stalks, the cost comes within 20 cents a bushel (shelled 
corn). 


The largest crop grown with fertilizers other than the Mapes 
(45 crops_in all) was 84.bushels (chemically dried, 60 bushels). 


Some Large Crops Grown with the Mapes Corn Manure, and Reported in the Agricultural Press 


1,040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 4% acres, equal to 


23314 bushels, or 116%, bushels shelled corn, per acre, grown on farm 


of Rural New-Yorker, with the Mapes Corn Manure. 

Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre. 150 bush- 
els (shelied) with 600 pounds. per acre. Value of the grain alone 
over five times as rhuch as the cost of the fertilizer —American, 
Agriculturist. 1 

Right hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres. 159.3 
bushels on one acre. 125.37 bushels on one acre. Nothing used but 
the Mapes.—Rural New-Yorker. : 

On two acres, 600 pounds of Mapes alone, broadcast, 195 bush- 
els shelled corn. On three acres, same fertiJizer, same quantity, 4 
bushels (ears). Grown by Dr. Henry Stewart—New England Home> 
stead. . “ 
One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per acre; shelled, 9849 
bushels.. 2,058 bushels (ears) on 16 acres. Only Mapes (800 pounds 
per acre) used.—Connecticut Farmer. 
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Volume 79 


For Week Ending March 9, 1907 


EXPERIENCES OF THE STRAWBERRY KING 





Further Details Regarding Methods of the American Strawberry King---How He Top-Dresses and 
Fertilizes Strawberry Beds---Eradication of Plants That Show Any Weakness---Unique Methods 


of 


Destroying Grubs and Wireworms---Details 


About Grading and Packing---Still Another 


Article to Follow---Our Readers. Should Not Miss It 


{This is the second of a series of editorial arti- 


tles, giving in detail the methods of Harry Jer- 
olaman of Essex county, N J, producer of the 
largest strawberries ever grown, and who still 
holds the world’s record. Farmers and others 
who are interested in this great crop, should. not 
miss a single one of these articles. The_ first 


one was printed in our garden annual] of Febru- 
ary 23, 1907 and will be sent free to all new sub- 
scribers who request it. The third of the series 
which will give in détail Mr Jerolaman’s meth- 
ods of crossing and producing new varieties of 
strawberries from seeds, is even more fascinat- 
ing than the others. The third article will ap- 
pear in these columns soon.—Editor.] 

NEW JERSEY 


HENRY JEROLAMAN, 


Our plants are never top-dressed with raw or 
unfermented but well-rotted 
barnyard manure, horse and cow mixed being best. 
It 


must be well turned several times until all clover, 


manure, use only 


[t must not be allowed to burn in the yard. 


timothy and weed seeds are destroyed. This saves 
much labor in keeping grass and weeds down in 
our strawberry fields. The fertilizer is applied 
her the last of September or 

Never drive on 
We apply about 


only once a year, eit 
in October, when the land is dry. 
the beds when_the land is wet. 
4) cartloads per acre. 

If plowed in on sandy soil much is lost, as it is 
9 deeply for the roots to 

In applying the manure, put it 
inches deep and about 6 inches wide on 


wash down te 
it. 
about 2 
both 


protection they need until hard freezing weather 


apt to 


reach we on 


sides of the plant; this gives them all the 


sets in. After this we cover with salt marsh hay, 
putting it on not over 1 inch deep or just enough 
to cover the plants. If it is put on too deeply it 
is apt to smother them and field mice will work 
under it in the 
soil does not freeze, no covering will be needed. 


winter. In a climate where the 


Any variety that shows a tendency to disease 


is immediately pulled up and ) 
burned. We tried bordeaux to 
prevent rust, but it came. just 
the same. We have, never. been 
bothered with any insects except 

on sod land and then. only for 
the first year, These were the 
white grub and the yellow wire- 
worm or crown borer. The white 
grub is easily killed by going 
over the rows every few days for 

the first two weeks after the 
plants are set. As soon as. you 

see a plant with the leaves with- 
ering, dig on that side of the 


plant and you will find the grub 
at the 
the 


base of the bulb where 


roots start. 

[ carry a tin can to put them in 
and when through, I pour boiling 
water The 


or crown borer is more easily d:- 


on them, wireworm 


and from 3 to 4 feet apart on each side of the 
row, close to the plants, Put small sticks over 
each piece of potato in order that you can readily 
find it. “Every two or three days go over each 
row with a small, three-tined digger and take 
You will find the littlé 
Put them 


out the piece of potato. 
worms sticking out.of the cut side. 


in a tin can and use hot water to kill them. 
Put the potato back. This same piece can ‘e 
used two or three -times. By continuing this 


practice all the worms will be killed. 

An important factor in success is to have the 
berries properly picked and graded. Our fruit 
is sent to market in full baskets. The 
largest and best berries are put in 16-quart crates, 


quart 
eight in the bottom and eight 
on top, with slats and lid high enough so as not 
to erush the Culls or 
are put in crates holding 24 ‘quarts, with three 


quarts quarts 


berries. second quality 


compartinents, eight quarts in each. 

The grading is done by the pickers, who place 
the berries in baskets in a tray made of pieces 
of board or plank, as shown in the accompanying 

This box is beveled at the ends like 
that it The 
tray is just wide and long enough to hold three 
baskets. The pickers, when they start, take out 
ten baskets; two are placed in the end next to 
As they fill 

the path 
The largest and best berries are placed 

basket and _ the 


When all the 


illustration. 


a sled, so will slide on the mulch. 


them and eight in the other end. 
the 
behind. 


baskets, they set them in 


ones’ in 
filled 


smaller 
baskets 


in one 


the other. are 


the picker calls the carrier to bring ten more. 
The carrier takes the berries to the packing 
table as fast as they are picked. The packer 





FRESHLY PICKED STRAWBERRIES READY FOR MARKET 


The illustration reproduced above gives a fair idea of the perfect 
mulch in the strawberry fields of Henry. Jerolaman, 


whose second article 


Number 10 


enters the number in the book opposite each 


picker’s name and packs the berries in the differ- © 


ent crates, according to size and quality. I havé 
obtained the largest crops from. Boyden No 3Q 
and a variety locally Henry. My 
largest berries have been from Durand’s Great 
American and Mary, from six to 18 berries mak- 
ing a quart, I 13 inches 
in I have received as high 
75 cents per quart for a whole load of berries 
and $1 for single quarts. As long as I controlled 
the market; I seldom sold any berries. for less 
than 40 cents per quart and these prices con- 
tinued until 1879. Last year for our best grades 
we received from 25 to 30 cents per quart. The 
lowest that we receiveé for culls was 10 cents 
When strawberries go down to 10 cents per quart 
for good fruit, we stop picking. 


known as 


have grown berries 


circumference, as 


BREEDING AND FEEDING SWINE 
WILLIAM TREAHY, STEUBEN COUNTY, N ¥ 


I think it all the farrow 
about the This may be done by 
separating the boars from the. sows, 


best to have 


time. 


sows 
same 
Two weeks 
previous to the time the sows are to be bred the 
principal part of their food should be threshed 
oats. Turn the boar with them and they are 
likely to farrow about the same time. By this 
method, you will have hogs of uniform size to 
put on the market, which will bring remunera- 
tive prices, and besides save a vast amount of 
trouble in caring for pigs of different ages. A 
sow should not be used for breeding purposes un- 
form, disposition 
early maturity. 


less she shows evidence in 


and breed of inclination to 


The best flavored pork, in my opinion, is ob- 
tained fed skim milk. Next to 
milk, corn, barley, oats, peas and wheat produce 
good meat, Potatoes produce a very light pork. 
Hogs fed any by-products of the flour mill alone 
produce pork of poor flavor. Beans produce a 
hard and somewhat flavorless 
meat. I have fed my hogs on 
cooked potatoes with excellent r- 
Rotten are not fed. 
I always pick out all sound po- 
tatoes, no matter how small, and 
feed them to hogs and poultry, 
I also cook apples (sweet ones 
preferred) and pumpkins. If 
these are to be fed to growing 
pigs, | mash them while hot with 
some bran, if to be fed to fatten- 
tening hogs, corn meal is put in. 

Feed cows slops made of mid- 
dlings: and milk or warm - water, 
once a day, and a moderate ration 


from swine 


sults. ones 


of whole oats one part and corn 
one part, once a day. Clover hay 
may be fed chopped or whole. If 
chopped or cut, it may be well 
mixed with the slop, in which 
case it would be found a very sat- 


Stroyed by putting in half of & appears in this issue, “The 20 quarts of strawberries shown were picked isfactory supplement to mid- 
small potato with the cut side by William Ubhans in one hour. These berries were graded in two classes, dlings. On well managed hog 
down. These should be placed one lot being extras and _ the other of the general run indicated. farms breeders have a supply of 


This fruit was in its prime May 8 at the time the picture above was taken 
with our editorial camera. 


roots. such as sugar beets, etc. 
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COUNTRY ROADS AND HOW TO HANDLE THEM 





Timely Points About Construction of Roads---How Sand Roads Can Be Improved---Deterioration 
by Brush and Trees---Importance of Proper Crown---Drainage and Graded Surfaces--- Kinds 


of Materials for Top-Dressing 


{No subject is of greater importance than that 
of the betterment and maintenance of roads. 
The timely article here printed by Sam Huston, 
the commissioner of highways for Ohio, should 
be read by every person interested in good 
roads.—Editor.] 

In considering surface, it is necessary to re- 
member that clay or earth is the most important 
of any, because for many years to come, the 
great percentage of our road mileage must be 
of these materials. The improvement of the main 
highways by macadam or other hard surface 
tends to improve the byroads of clay and earth 
by relieving the latter of part of the travel dur- 
ing the season in which frost is going out of the 
ground. The placing of a stone surface on any 
leading road drains the travel from _paralle] 
roads; the farmer or traveler takes the shortest 
route to the improved road. This relief during 
the season when travel works the greatest injury 
tends to keep clay roads in better condition for 
the remainder of the year. It is another and po- 
tent argument for the expenditure of money in 
the improvement of the main highways because 
the benefit reaches farther than the road im- 
proved, 

No treatment can prevent clay road from be- 
coming a mortar bed when subjected to heavy 
travel at a period when the frost is going out of 
The frozen soil underneath prevents 
the drainage of the moisture released by the thaw 
and forms an impervious stratum that prevents 
the moisture from reaching any underdrainage 
that may be provided; and the tenacious nature 
of the material prevents seepage laterally. 

Sand roads are sometimes greatly improved by 
the use of clay. This renders the surface co- 
hesive. Sand. and clay represent the extremes 
as to cementing qualities, and mutually improve 
each other as road material. They are often used 
to great advantage where other material is too 
expensive. The condition of a road too sandy or 
non-cohesive is almost non-existent in the greater 
part of Ohio; but the cohesive clay road is widely, 
almost universally, present. When sand is used 
it should be thoroughly incorporated with the 
clay of the natural surface. 

Brush and trees shade clay roads and prevent 
the drying effect of sunshine and winds. They 
should be removed. Whatever may be said of 
the beauty and picturesqueness of the road over- 
arched by trees and bordered by bushes, the serv- 
iceableness and comfort of travel require that 
the wind and sun be admitted, as that, in many 
eases, determines the difference, for months in 
each year, between a good and a bad road. The 
clay or earth road when not so moist as to be 
muddy and noi so dry as to be dusty, is the 
model road. 


ONE CONDITION OF CONTRUCTION IMPORT ANT 


in any road, but especially so in the earth road, 
is that of giving proper crown. The ordinary 
earth road in many parts of the state is well 
constructed for a drain, but extremely poorly 
for 2 road. In many localities, the roads are con- 
eave as to surface and with borders of grass 
and weeds. They collect water and prevent it 
from being removed. Proper drainage should be 
secured by constructing open ditches along the 
sides of the road; yet the efficiency of the ditch 
is sometimes well nigh nullified by the concave 
surface of the road and its border of sod higher 
than the traveled surface. 

In every case the road surface should have a 
continuous fall of sufficient slope to secure the 
rapid lateral flow of water from center to the 
side, This should be about 1 foot in 12. Some 
builders adopt a continuous curve for the surface, 


others a curve at the center, with an even slope 


at the sides. The exact form is not essential, 
but sufficient crown is. If each side slopes down- 
ward 1 inch to the foot, the center of a road 24 
feet wide will be 12 inches higher than the sides. 
An unvarying stancard cannot be adopted on ac- 
count of the different quality and conditions of 
the material of the road surface, but this is con- 
sidered the best average, 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CROWN 


Next to drainage, the need of the average road 
is proper crown. In securing such crown tha 
modern road machine, called by some the wide- 
wipe scraper, is an effective agent. The old 
method of using the ordinary dump scraper to 
fill up the center and leave the surface alternately 
compact and loose, is too well known and too. ob- 
jectionable to require discussion. The uneven sur- 
face it forms is vexatious to travelers, destruc- 
tive to vehicles and wearing to horses. An un- 
even surface prevents the passage of, but retains 
water in the depressions. This suggests that a 
roller be used in finishing a road. It solidifies 
and makes the surface more. impervious to water. 
The use of modern machines in conjunction with 
the roller secures a surface that will repay the 
outlay and accomplish the most desirable results. 

In many places where limestone is absent, 
nature has provided gravel, graded as to size as 
well as could be accomplished by the best modern 
screen. In other localities, immense terraces of 
mixed gravel, clay and sand have been spread 
over the entire surface, Recent action of streams 
has removed the finer material and left pockets 
of gravel fairly well adapted for road surface. 
These deposits of both kinds when properly se- 
lected and applied provide an éxcellent, if not 
typical, surface for improved roads. 

In gravel roads, as well as macadam, al] the 
conditions given in reference to drainage and 
foundation apply and need not be repeated, ex- 
cept to emphasize the necessity of care to secure 
the best results. Thorough rolling, compaction 
and evening of the surface of the foundation and 
proper crown are of utmost importance. In se- 
lection and use, gravel should be sereened or pre- 
pared so as to exclude all fine material not neces- 
sary to provide for a mass with the voids com- 
pletely filled and to give proper cementing qual- 
ity or condition. If material consists only of 
round pebbles, the road surface cannot be firm 
and durable, on account of the movement of the 
component parts under travel. 

Gravel beds are often covered with surface ma- 
terial very detrimental if not carefully removed. 
This interferes with properly securing a solid sur- 
face and also produces, through the action of 
travel, a great deal of mud in wet weather and 
dust in dry. From such gravel as found in many 
places, it is necessary to remove by screening 
any surplus fine material mixed with the gravel 
in its bed or from the surface. If gravel requires 
screening it is well to grade the material: If 
there is not enough fine material to fill the voids 
it should be supplied. 

The method of applying the clean gravel is an 
unwise one when the material has not enough 
fine with it to produce a solid mass, since 
it allows the crushing and grinding effect of 
travel to produce fine material to fill the voids. 
In some cases boulders too large for use in the 
road may be crushed, thus seciring sharp edges 
effective in securing the best bénd in the best 
classes of .stone surface roads. Gravel should 
always be applied in layers and thoroughly rolled. 
The gravel surface ordinarily should average 
10 to’ 12, inches thick when completed. 





OUR GOOD: ROADS NUMBER 


EARTH ROADS BY THE MISSOUR] METHOD 


BY THE LATE G. W. WATERS 


The inventor who can discover a cheap process 
whereby earth and clay of a roadbed can be ren- 
dered impervious to water, will be a public ben- 
efactor. So long as an earth road is smooth, 
impervious to water, and of easy grade, so long 
it is the most desirable one for travel; in fact, 
it is an ideal highway for public use. Even 
though it may not be poscible to construct and 
maintain an earth road that shall be in perfect 
condition the year round, yet any inexpensive 
method that will materially shorten the length of 
the bad period is worthy of consideration. Thad 
it is possible to reduce by nine-tenthS the lengths 
of the periods during which the roadbed will be 
soft, is now a demonstrated fact.: The process 
whereby this end may be. accomplished is very 
simple and exceedingly inexpensive, costing less 
than $5 per mile per annum. Before describing 
this method I will outline some of the basic prin- 
ciples that enter into it. 

A roadbed saturated with moisture 
soft and non-resistant; the wheels of vehicles 
and hoofs of horses sink into it; it is a mud road. 
Reduce the moisture somewhat and the mud be- 
gins to harden. Reduce the moisture to a mini- 
mum and the road becomes hard and firm. 

Water must enter the roadbed either by falling 
upon the surface and soaking down or by capil- 
lary action from beneath. Now, if by any proe- 
ess in the construction or treatment of the road- 
bed we_can prevent the entrance of water beyond 
a 15% saturation, the rondway will remain solid. 
Water enters the road by percolation or by cap- 
illary attraction through the pores or interstices 
between the particles of earth composing 
it. Hence, the object desired is, if possible, to so 
close those pores or interstices by compaction 
that the water will not find access. Tf this is 
done effectually, it is evident that the roadbed 
cannot absorb water or get soft. Some tests 
have been made in the following manner: 

A 4-inch stratum of earth is moistened. to 
about 20%, then rolled with a 10-ton, 4-foot 
roller; another 4-inch stratum is treated the same 
way, and then another, till a roadbed 24 inches 
deep is constructed. It has been found that the 
material used is so thoroughly compacted that, 
so long as the rain which falls upon it finds ready 
escape, the roadbed is practically impervious, In 
a comparative laboratory test it has been found 
that earth not compacted, that is, freshly thrown 
up by a grader when dry, will absorb as much 
water in one hour as the compacted earth will 
in seven days; or, in other words, the compacted 
material is 168 times as resistant to percolation 
as the non-compacted earth. Again, it was found 
that capillary action is practically destroyed in a 
cube of earth that has been thoroughly com- 
pacted at the proper degree of moisture. In fact, 
it was found that in clay or clay loam, thor- 
oughly compacted, the capillary tubes are prac- 
tically closed, so that without the aid of per- 
colation from the surface it is impossible by 
capillary attraction alone to induce as much as 
a 15% saturation a distance of 10 inches above 
the water level. 

Now, if the foregoing philosophy is ‘true (and 
it has been proved true), what does it mean in 
practical application to earth road construction? 
How may we, in a cheap and efficient manner, 
eonstruct and maintain an earth roadbed so as 0 
secure the conditions? The plan is simple, too 
simple for ready acceptance, yet as efficient as.it 
is simple. 

A simple drag is drawn along each side of the 
roadbed at the proper time; so as to smooth. the 
surface, filling the ruts, pushing the earth slightly 
toward the center of the road and pressing it into 
all ctevices. This is done after each wet spell, 
just. as the surface is beginning to dry. This 
produces a smooth surface, the ruts and tracks 

.being obliterated. The vehicles that run on the, 


becomes 











road go promiscuously over the surface and com- 
pact it as completely as if it were rolled by a 


heavy. roller.. In fact, a wagon with 14-inch 
tires, and with a total weight of only 1250 


pounds, produces as great a pressure upon the 
surface touched as a 10-ton roller. An ordinary 
two-horse wagonload would produce a pressure 
equivalent to a 20-ton roller. 


APPROVED METHODS OF SOWING OATS 


LEIGH F. MAXCY, ILLINOIS 


The first thing I do is to thoroughly fan the 
oats intended for seed, blowing out with a strong 
draft all light oats and straws. I give a very se- 
vere fanning, as I think that large, heavy seed 
is best for sowing, while that blown out can still 
be utilized for stock feeding. By having the seed 
clean it also sows better through a seedef. 


This work can and ought to be done any suit- 


able day before time comes for sowing. Then 
for the past eight years we have treated our 
seed with formalin each alternate year to kill 


the smut and during this period we have hal 
practically no smut in our fields. I have tried 
the hot the formalin 
treatment, by sprinkling with a sprinkler as we 
the and neither 
method has proved entirely effective. 


water treatment, also 


shoveled seed into the wagon, 

The most satisfactory way is_as follows: Se- 
cure at a grocery store sugar sacks sufficient to 
hold the quantity to be treated. These will hold 
about 144 bushels and cost from 2 to 3 cents each. 
Then mix the solution of one pound 40% solution 
of formaldehyde to about 50 gallons of water. 
At this rate, prepare enough of the solution to 
have one gallon for every bushel of oats to be 
treated, as each bushel will consume about that 
like to 
which 


from two to four barrels 
[ place as near to walls of the 


building as possible. 


much, [| have 


or tubs, 


When the solution has been prepared we can 
begin work by filling 1% bushels of oats in each 
sack as we work, placing the sacks in the ves- 
sels of water and allowing them to remain for 
ten minutes. Then they can be raised up, a nar- 
row stick placed under the sack and on top of 
This 


insures the oats all becoming thoroughly wet. 


barrel, allowing the water to drain back. 


Not> 
Smut 


x 


Treated 
AS tog 
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treated with hot 
Ballons of. water; 


Cold « Water 


RESULT OF TREATING 


accompanying illustration shows the result of treating oat seed for sinut. 
water at different temperatures and with formalin. 
the seed was dipped in this solution and was allowed to 
the seed, is one pint of formalin to ten gallons of water, ‘It will be obser 


FIELD AND MEADOW 


The oats may then be left in sacks unti] the 
next day, when they should be sown: They will 
dry out much over night and any good 
broadcast seeder will sow them. I prefer this 
method to that of treating them long before sow- 
ing time and attempting to dry the seed out thor- 
oughly. 

I sow in the standing stalks, after which I 
run a disk each way of the field and then harrow 
each way, if I can do so without the stalks jiling 
up too much. This they did last season and in 
place of the harrowing I ran over the field with 
a heavy roller after the.disking had been com- 
pleted. The oats came up well and made a good 
yield. 

I have grown this same variety upon the place 
for ten years. They were originally bought from 
a neighbor as common white oats, and my aim 
has been to improve them by the method of thor- 
oughly fanning them and testing as above de- 
scribed for smut. Our yields of straw and grain 
have been very satisfactory so far and each sea- 
son I sell seed oats to my neighbors unsolicited. 
Of course, I sow only small fields and treat the 
entire lot of seed, but if a large acreage were 
to be sown it would perhaps be more economical 
to treat seed for a small area each year, from 
which to secure seed for the following season 
for the Jarge acreage. 

I sow as nearly two bushels to the acre as 
possible and have done this for several years. 
While extremes vary from one to four bushels 
per acre, I think that two to 21% is the quantity 
most generally sown. 


very 


SOWING CLOVER SEED IN MARCH 


G. H. PAYNE, LUZERNE COUNTY, PA 

There is always much discussion among farm- 
ers in every neighborhood with regard to the time 
of sowing clover seed. This will probably be 
discussed more fully this year than usual, on 
account of the high price of the There 
is always much diversity of opinion and there are 
so many farmers, both young and old, wlio believe 
too much in the signs of the moon, and who 
will not sow their clover seed except when the 
sign of the crab is in the moon, which, this year, 
is to be seen the last few days in March. 

In my opinion and experience it amounts to 
this: If there is a thaw the seed sticks in the 


seed. 


very 


OAT SEED FOR SMUT 


The bundles of oats were taken from fields, the seeds of which were 
Where formalin was used, one pint of commercial formalin was dissolved in 20 
emain one-half hour. The usual solution, where the formalin is sprinkled on 
ved that where oat seed was treated with forma‘in there was no smut what- 


[5] 


mud and there is no soil gets over it and the 
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seed soon dries up. The,time to sow clover seed 
is in March, when the ground is clear of snow, 
If I can 
get a morning when the ground is frozen jus! 
enough to be well cracked and honeycombed, the 
will drop these little 
surface. 


as we usually sow on. wheat ground. 


seed into fissures below 
the 

I choose to sow early in the morning before any 
the will bounce and 
drop into the cracks, which it will not do after 
If the seed is the 
surface it will be nicely covered by the time the 
but if it falls on a muddy 
sticks just where it falls and no 


amount of subsequent freezing and thawing would 


thawing occurs, so seed 


thawing begins. down below 
ground thaws out, 
surface, it 


ever cover it. 
well worked 
down into the soit and covered deeply by freezing 
and thawing, will not sprout and come up as 
soon as that which is lying on or near the sur- 
face. The first few warm days will suffice to 
bring up the shallow seed, while the deep seed 
will not come up until the weather is warm to 
stay. The late sown seed that is on the surface 
will sometimes get killed by a late frost and 
the early sown seed will come up late enon, 
to miss the cold snap. 

Last season I 


Early: sown clover seed that is 


a fine catch of clover on a 
field of barley. I sow the barley and clover with 
the drill the first week in May, the drill working 
the seed in well. I expect to try the same thing 
The quantity of seed to sow 
per acre will be harder to decide this year, pos- 
sibly, than in years when it is not so high priced, 
but I believe it pays best to sow thickly when 
the price is high, as a little extra seed will give 
a few hundred pounds more of hay per acre. 

I believe there is enough seed in six pounds 
to make a good sod if all of them grow, but 
as the seed and young plants are so small and 
there are so many accidents liable to happen, | 
deem it best to sow eight to ten pounds. I pre- 
fer the medium red clover and always try to get, 
good seed, and with the best possible conditions. 


got 


again this season. 





I have used potash for 25 and have 


found it of value in coloring and giving 
high flavor to the peach. So I 


years, 
great 
* *, 
use it on all 
of my farms, 150 tons annually, and am getting 
splendid results.—[J, H, Hale, Connecticut. 
& 





ever, Where the seed was treated with hot water at 137 degrees there was alsono smut. Where not treated at all, 4% of the cats were smutted. In many 
fields throughout the middJ> west, the percentage of smut is much greater than this, so that the treatment with formalin is exceedingly important and 


Should never be omitted. ‘The method of treating seed oats for smut has been described in these columns from time to time. 
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THE BEST SEE 





i a large share of your season’s work, when a little foresight in the 
(fl may mean a two or even threefold crop. 
| wi 
My hee ante 
Wh\ be used, but in connection with it there should be used a liberal 


; At quantity of our 


\MOHIO FARMERS FERTILIZER 


Wy There are a large number of brands, each suited to a particular soil 
t orcrop, They are all carefully compounded after formulas furnished 





by the experts in our own Laboratory. This Department is at the 


TN at ea ~~ 


service of everyone interested in Soil Fertility. 
‘ 


FRE This pocket memorandum book con- 
taining valuable information on dif- 
ferent formulas, and with many blank pages for 
memorandums, free to everyone writing for it. 
Farmers Wanted to Act as Agents 


for our goods. There is good in it for some man in every locality. 
Why 


Paige =A aaa aemael 


not YOU. We will give exclusive territory, Turnish 
full information and advice Free, and protect our agents 
in every way. Don’t lose this ppertansey. but write 
us at once. Do it teday. o trouble to answer 

your letters. 
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{f the soil is not in prime condition. A poor meagre soil may cause the loss of 


beginning 


*Many farmers make the mistake of relying entirely on barnyard manure to re- 
invigorate the soil season after season. Barnyard manure is all right and should 





OHIO FARMERS FERTILIZER CO. 








CULTIVATORS--HARROWS 





Ses see et eg 


rows the farmer is offered a a Line 
m—every machine a mighty : 

tool for the farm. They are substantially 

not find on other cultivators of this class, 


strength and lightness, while its grooved 
sides form snug seats for the 
tooth standards, which are 
composed of two strips 
of steel and form asolid 
seat for the teeth and 
allow for ample adjust- 
ment ofsame. The same stan- 
dards also answer for all 
shovels and blades. Hill- 
ers and listers can be 
set in any position desired 
~altogether this line of cultiva- 
tors cannot help but please the 
particular farmer. They 
are made e_origi- 
INDEPENDENT alter A. Wood 
ESTABLISHED 
1852 


nal 
Co., who for over 
years have been build- 
ing tools that have 
made the name famous 
among farmers. Remem- 
ber we are *‘not in the trust,’’ 
that our warranty is the most liberal of any manufact- 
urer, and with several thousand agencies in all parts of 
the country we are able to take care of your needs 
both with new machines and repairs without delay. 
Write today for our illustrated catalog D describ 
ing in detail our line of cultivators, telling just 
how they are made and giving you a lot of good 
reasons why they are the best to buy. We will 
send it free aisc our booklet, *“In Foreign Lands.’’ 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING & REAPING MACHINE CO., 
Hoosick Falls, M. Y. 


and steel—neatin form, with improved features 


In the Walter A. Wood line of Cultivators and Har- 


»? to select 


andy and effective 


built of iron 
ou’ll 
The I-beam 


steel frame on the five-tooth Cultivators furnishes 


“QUEEN” 


TOOTH 
CULTIVATOR 

















* "We KNOW we could sell 
you the enormous difference 
get the benefit of that 
association for mecoteg 
we save you about one- 
must be the result of Honest 


you all your seeds if we could 
b our and 





rices, 


To show you our Honest Seeds in Honest packets, we will send 





SEEDREASON. LETUS SHOW YO 


meet you face to face. We could show 
P that of the city seedsman, and how Y' 
saving; how we make our owm low prices as we belong to no combination or 
rices up. We repeat, if we could meet you here we could show you why 
of your seed money, and you would know that our present big business 
Seeds at Honest P However, we can’t meet you all here, so we 
want you to have our catalog, which talks to you face to face and tells you a lot of plain truths about 
Good seeds at RIGHT Prices and how to obtain all seeds at 3c a packet. It is free to everybody, 





B.B. Taralp Beet E. J. Wakefield WORTH OF WARRANTED H.©, Parmip Prise Head Lettuce 
Roeky Ford Muskmelon 50 VEGETABLE SEEDS, i6c Long Orange Carrot 
knock SquashResy Gem R’dish “10 PKGS, FOR ...+++ Stone Tomato Sweet German Turnip 
REST SE MPANY. BOX CORTLAND, NEW YORK. 





POTATO & 
ORCHARD 
No money in advance—Pay when convenient, 


. thing—Trees: Potatoes, etc. 


Sprays every- 
4 rows at a time—20 acres a day. 
crop, ~ Even 2-acre growers : “It pays for it- 
"as it has year-old boy 
th © Brass Rall s, Cylinder, ete, 

sale Price—(where no agent. 
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THE FARM 


Conditions Essential to Germination . Low-Down Wagon Owners Enthusiastic 





Cc. 

Too much pains cannot be 
the preparation of the seedbed, al- 
though many crops are injured be- 
yond recovery by taking too much 
pains. The mistake comes from hav- 
ing the soil too rich for the young 
plants’ powers of assimilation. The 


L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND 
taken in 


| seedbed is the mother of the garden 


| the hedgerows 





and in its preparation no pains should 
be spared. Whatever the character of 
the soil, it should be made as fine as 
the finest sand, and in an open, airy 
part of the garden or farm, far from 
t where rodents’ and 
insects abound. If, at the time of 
sowing, the ground is dry, thoroughly 
roll and make it as fine as possible. 
After sowing, go over the rows with 
a roller io press the earth firm- 
ly around the seeds. If a roller is not 
at hand, use feet. It is always better 
to sow the seed when the ground is 
dry, because it will pack too hard ‘if 
rolled or trodden when wet. 

The general impression is that a 
seed must grow if planted, no matter 
when, how or where. Life in the 
seed form is persistent and will man- 
ifest itself under great difficulties, but 
it cannot surmount all obstacles that 


oppose it. There are many reasons 
why seeds fail to germinate or to 
grow after germinating. These are 


but little understood, and failures are 
frequent, and the loss is attributed to 
poor seed, when it should be charged 
to a want of knowledge of the re- 
quirements of, plant life. 

A frequent cause of failure is that 
the seeds are not sown at the proper 
time. Some kinds are sown too early, 
others too late. Seeds with a hard 
outer covering, like asparagus, should 
be sown early as possible in the 
spring. In fact, they would do better 
if sown in the autumn, particularly if 


as 


the soil is light, so that the winter’s 
snows do not pack it down, as is 
the case with clay soils. Frost or 


moisture does not injure seeds of this 
character. On the contrary, they will 
not germinate if put in late, so they 
cannot have the benefit of these in- 
fluences, which would be fatal to oth- 
er seeds. On the other hand, many 
seeds must not be planted too early; 
prominent in this class is the nastur- 
tium, a seed that long retains its 
vitality when kept dry, but will not 
germinate well in cold soil, hence the 
necessity of late sowing. To make 
success sure, the requirements of 
each species should be studied. 

eae 


The American Pomological Society 
will hold its 30th biennial meeting at 
the Jamestown’ exposition in con- 
junction with the society for horti- 
cultural science September 25-26, 1907. 
in the eonvention hall. Important 
matters to come before the society 
are reports on the grading and in- 
spection of fruits for home distribu- 
tion and export purposes. The com- 
mittee on judging and score cards 
will report, and include a number of 
fruits not yet dealt with. The history 





of fruit growing will be presented 
by competent authorities. Various 
matters bearing upon -the technical 


phases of fruit growing will be dis- 
cussed. It is the intention to confine 
the work to morning and afternoon 





sessions, allowing the evening to be 
free for recreations or duties, 

These Are Days of Low Prices 
among incubator people, but a ma- 


chine that is a genuine bargain is this 
230-egg No 3 Royal at $12.75. Itisa 
double walled self-regulating machine 
with all appliances and.devices, weighs 
140 pounds. The Royal has been one 
of the most popular incubators for 
a number of years, and its present 
price is just aboyt one-third less than 
ever sold for - before. Better get a 
copy of their free catalog and also 
send them 10 cents for copy of their 
valuable little book. on Proper care 
and feeding of chicks, ducks and tur- 
keys. You must mention ‘this paper 
when you'write. Address Royal In- 
eubator Company, Des Moines, Ia. 


The increase in the number of low- 
down from wagons has been exceed. ° 
ingly rapid during recent years. Man. * 
ufacturers state that the demand has 


been very heavy and that almist 
without exception buyers have been 
pleased. When the advantages of 3 
the low-down wagon are considered, 
it seems strange that this interes’ 
had not developed earlier. It is pog.” 
sible that the prejudice against the © 


low-down wagon is largely due to the” 
prevalent opinion that they are very | 
heavy of draft, and because of that, 
the high-wheeled wagon was the one 
usually purchased. It has been. dems= 
onstrated, however, that although lowe 
down wagons may pul! heavier unde” 
certain conditions, as when roads are 
muddy or rough, there are so many + 
uses to which they may be put righty 
on the farm that every land owner: 
should have one or more of them. 
The chief advantage of a low. 
wheeled wagon is that so much of the 
nauling about the farm can be more 
easily accomplished. The principal 
work of transporting crops, building 
material, manure, etc, consists in lift. 
ing this material on the wagon. It 
is self-evident that the lower the 
wagon the less strength required in 
the lifting. This is particularly pat- 
ent in hauling stone, logs, apples, po- 
tatoes, etc, in boxes, corn fodder, 
grain in the Sheaf for threshing, live 
stock to market, mounted engines like 
gasoline engines, spraying outfits, well 
diggers, horse powers and the like, 
soil from one part of the farm to an- 
other, commercial fertilizer, sacks of 
grain, trees to be removed, etc. Much 
of this work is very difficult if the 
high-wheeled wagon is used. Users 
of low-wheeled wagons state that con- 
siderable less help is required after 
the high-wheeled wagon has _ been 
abandoned. For instance, one man 
ean do a lot of work with a 
low-wheeled wagon that would fe, 
quire two men with the other kind. 


While the low-wheeled wagon is 
primarily useful about the farm, it 
also has its uses for road work. It 


is still a mooted question whether the 
low-wheeled wagon pulls heavier than 
the high-wheeled wagon on the publie 


highway. Careful tests have demon- 
strated that there is very little. differ- 
ence, but the farmer has his opinion. 
Be this as it may, the work of load- 
ing and in most cases unloading, iss0 
much easier for the farmer, that he 
does not care if it does take a little 
heavier team. As one farmer very 


aptly remarked: “There will be many 
horses after I am dead.” 


Another thing is the hight of the 
wheels on low-down wagons. Most 
farmers do not favor the extremely 


low wheel, as they claim it pulis heav- 
ier and has no particular advantage. 
They insist that fore wheels of 3 
inches and hind wheels about 3 
inches are the most satisfactory. This 
however, is a matter of taste, and the 
lower the wheel within reason, the 
better. As one farmer states in wrt 
ing of his opinion: “The last highnes 
of the lift” is the part of the task 
which requires the greatest expend 
ture of energy. Consequently, te 
lower the wheel within reason the 
better. 

There are two 
low-down wagons. 


of 


ways of securing 
One is to buy ® 
complete and the 


low-down wagon 

other is to take your ordinary wase 

axles, skeins and hounds and equip 

them with low wheels. The latter 

method is cheaper, but, of course, 
desired, the 


a high-wheeled wagon 15 
wanes have to be changed. The low- 
wheeled wagons complete probabiy 
have a little stronger axles and oo 
equipment, and for that reason 
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For the Land’s Sake—use Bowse® 
fertilizers. They enrich the 
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- Barrow tire 


be subjected to rougher use How- 
ever, either method is quite satis- 
factory. 

To secure a consensus of opinion 
from the users of low-wheeled wag- 
ons, American Agriculturist recently 
gent out a lot of letters asking spe- 
cific questions concerning the purposes 
for which the wagon is used, draft 
cmpared with high-wheeled wagon, 
opinion as to width of tire, hight of 
wheel, effect on roads, et The re- 
plies are most interesting Without 
exception, all farmers who answered 


this letter were enthusiastic over 
the low-wheeled wagon. Opinions dif- 
fer somewhat as to the matter 
of draft. Some believe the low- 


wheeled, wide tired wagons draw as 
tasily as the high-wheeled The ma- 


jority, however, seem to think the 
high-wheeled wagons have a slightly 
lighter draft All of them, how- 


ever, express the opinion that they do 
Rot care if the low-wheeled wagons 
@ draw heavier. They are so much 
more convenient that the small mat- 
fer of draft does not cut much figure 
with them. Condensed opinions from 
afew of the letters are given here- 


with, Some of them are quite com- 
plete and will be published in full in 
later issues. 

I consider the low-down handy 
Wagon a great labor saver Its ad- 
Vantage is very apparent It saves 
lifting heavy loads so high, as is 
Recessary with a high wagon I use 
mine chiefly for hauling hay, manure, 
hogs and stone. The tires of the 


Wheels are 4 inches wide and they do 
not cut up the field or the road so 
badly as do the narrow tires On a 
Perfectly smooth road, thére is no per- 
ceptible difference in draft, either up- 
hill or on a level. Where the ground 
® rough, the draft is quite a little 
heavier than that of the high, nar- 
fw tired wagon —-{A. F. Hubble, 
Kansas, 

4 think the low-down wagon is all 
Might and is so handy for all pur- 
Poses On the farm. I could not get 
long without it and wonder why 


aot part with it if I could not get 
ahother one. I use it especially for 
all hauling on the farm. The wheels 
ate 30x36 inches, with 4-inch tires, 
Ralph George, Ohio 
at — a low-down handy wagon 
the a it every day I use a wagon on 
arm I have a high-wheeled, 
wagon, but always use 

eae town Wagon and think it 
bading e€ beaten for loading and un- 
the | pal is also handier than 
age I use it for hauling 
et “7, Manure, corn and, in 
. Some that grows on tthe 
ina pha ate 3_inches wide, 
Ps ut up the fields or 

© draft in the fields is 





10W DOWN WAGON AS USED IN WESTERN NEW YORK APPLE ORCHARD 
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more of them are not used. I would | 






An Abundance of Fruit 


of highest quality, finely colored land flavored, is the direct result of supply- 
ing. a complete fertilizer containing from 7 to 12 per cent. of 


- POTASH 


to the tree, vine or bush. 
**Plant Food” is a book well worth a place in the library of any fruit 
grower. We will gladly mail it to all applicants, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 





























lighter, but on the roads is some 
heavier. There is no such thing as 
your tires becoming loose and com- 
ing off. Every farmer needs one for 


a field wagon and one of the high- a are guaranteed 


wheeled ones for a road wagon. * _the best-working, easiest-running, longest-lasting, most reliable farm and 
























[B. BE. Roper, Texas garden tools. Designed by a practical farmer. Do the work quickly, right, 
ae ? — “without injury to plants. 
I think the low-down handy wagon ' Mo 17 Planet “ Siagie yhest tee, Cultivator and Plew. Ove of the bandlest 
io » of ies F -oOn- . implements ever made for ening. ne man easily does the work of three to six. 
o eri os the nandient and = ay Planet Jr 12-tooth fierrow. Cultivator and Pulverizer is invaluable to berry 
venient wagons I ever saw. t Is growers and miarket gardeners and wherever fine, close work is needed. Saves 


very easy to load and unload and oeer Soe . cost. Ddintuet 
- . as A Planet Jr farm and garden tool for every need—Hill- and Drill-Seeders, 
‘ > as u : Fil nd i 
wos 5 aps. ue “— the ground : 7 ch eel Hoes, Horse Hoes, One- and Two-Horse Riding Cultivators, Har 
as an ordinary farm wagon. am rows, and Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators —45 kinds in all. 
wel] pleased with it in every way. Write for our new 1907 Caselogue, showing the interesting new models. 


The tires of the wheels are 4 inches S. L. Alien & Co., Bog 1107 E phila., Pa. 
wide. I use it for hauling feed and 
manure and anything that comes 
along. I believe it runs a little easier 
than the ordinary wagon, but think 
the draft a little heavier on roads.— 
[William Hawkins, Indiana. 









For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The 


“Auto-Pop” wozz«. 
Controlled by one finger, regulates spray 
from a steam to & fine mist. 
pacity. Saves solution, time, labor. 

INCREASE THE CROPS 
I: ‘using the “Auto-Pop” nozzle on 





































Sweet Corn for Women—‘‘The most 
popular sweet corn for women,” is the 


Used 
for 20 Years— 
dood work today. 


the “ Auto-Spray” pump. 





Write if you want agency. 













































claim made for Peep O’Day sweet 
corn cultured by Northrup, King & Its durability its strongest endorsement—a E.C. Brown Co,, 94 Jay st, Rochester, &. ¥, 
y & ’ good a for buying a bee ee The | 

Cc seeds oO Mi > is. — iples o: st and mater! used 

0, eedsmen, f Minneapolis Peep carvicth ‘and teins tamencomanio ateed. 
Peep O'Day sweet corn in your garden Daveee Sprayers sre rapid and eco- . 
days to two weeks earlier than other chemical solutions for des insect ‘VA RA 

: cr destroying i 3 
varieties, and for that reason is con- yee oon lseases on trees, vegetables THE © KANT-KLOG” SPRAYE 
sidered most desirable either for. home Especially adapted for whitewashing, and fluid. aso sound, Tem aoe greys Seat same 
“ P . . ate cold water painting, spraying poultry, cattle, pooree WA - “# » vines, 
Ma ge tee — . ox hogy “o — otc, and Sateilion gene and cae, © etc. 
nigh prices which i yrrings to truc was in , Wagons, etc, and extin- 
farmers, earliest and all the season eee Get. Setalegepend tetesmation Des. 

é 8, ef st ¢ é e season. ee ee Nee Sa, SS 


The interesting story of the develop- 
ment of Peep O'Day sweet corn and 


how to get 11 free seed premium Th 
packages of flower and vegetable e 
seeds, including enough to plant atson 


Peep ODay sweet corn in your garden 
this year, is told in the 132-page free 
catalogue of all kinds of seeds for niin ee. 


garden, field and farm, which will Straddles 2 rows, sprays4ata oe . | 
be sent any of our readers on request. time. Wheels adjust fur different is | 


Address Northrup, King & Co, seeds- Fn erece ony aaenem and 
men, 100 Wilder St, Minneapolis, 
Minn, and get this interesting catalog 
promptly, postpaid. A postal card 
will bring it to you. 








































Four Row Potato Defender 


Sprayer 

All brass, easiest worke 

ing, most powerful, aute- 
matic mixer, expansion 
valves, double strainer, 
Catal of P and 
Treatioe on Sprayleg free. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
J. F, Gaylord, Boz 73 Catskill, 8. ¥. 








FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., No.10 117m Sr., Evans, H.Y. 
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WILL POSITIVELY DESTROY 


SAN JOSE, COTTONY MAPLE SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA, ETC. 


Without Injury to the Trees. Samples, Prices and Endorsement of Experiment Stations on Application. 

















B.Gs PRATT CO. Dept. B, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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mawesp JDON AGF eRiding Cultivators ="2-- 


Ridin 
Culti ~ The great adjustability of these light, strong tools makes them valuable to all farmers 
from the corn grower to the market gardener. 4 
Adapted f@r cultivating a large variety of crops—in any kind of soil, and 
uickly adjusted for rows of different width, without reducing the num- 
ber efeseta. Parallel movement of gangs is a valuable feature—teeth al way: 
face forward and don’t tnrn soil to or from the crop unless desired. 
Pivot wheels make these tools easy to guide, adapt them for use on hil 
for crooked rows, and make them easy to turn in smallest possible space, 
Our new 190f Lron Age Beek shows and tells about the complete line of 
ton Age Horse Hoes and Hoes, Seed Drills, Sprayers, Potato Planters, 
Diggers, etc. Write for it—free. 
BATEMAN MFG, CO., Box 132 GRENLOOH, N, J. 
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Starting Horse Radish 
WILLIAM F. MILLER, CAMDEN 00, N. J. A 


p 1 read with interest un article in Amer- 

| e S ee O a oes —_ Sere some time ago on . Boy 

orse-radish. I would like to know how : 

to start this crop, something about the Can Work it 

Are not only Northern grown, vigorous, carefully assorted, and saved from ee, eee CREPE, Accurate, thorough cultivation with 

fields free from blight and disease, but have been bred up by years of selection, ie : Kraus Pivot-Axle Sulky Cultivator {s a 
Horse-radish is started by setting matter of steering; not of work. Instead ot 


and in all soils and climate produce larger and better crops than those- from: 
: if d pushing the enti 
any other source. . out roots as early in the spring as from ede vo aide aa with the oFingry cutive 
All the standard kinds—Ohios, Six Weeks, Cobblers, Rose, Northers nities the ground will tor, the Kraus is sfeer e slightest touch 
Bovees, Queens, Mountains, Maines, Carmans, Giants and many others as well Ks | permit. These AT NL. Ta shovels moving dite 
-_ PIVOT-AXLE 

as waste roots, 


asthe four new varieties of our introduction, Dibble’s Early Manistee, “ay > gay roots are known 
fonia Seedling, Moneymaker and Twentieth Century pronounced by J. R. : 7 oL, ; 
Lawrence of the Eden Trial Grounds, Mass., who has grown over 1000 so a i . ‘ SULKY 
called varieties in the last ten years a. So cut from the sides 
=, of the marketable CULTIVATOR 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 1 ite wah i an eee 
The pecuuente of Agriculture of the United States and Canada and 4 a up horse-radish, K Iz ates Sieh een 




















Co pene e+ 


Sey Me oe 





ae 





Soaeheeneat 


various State Experiment Stations recommend our potatoes and over 200 farmers is Me 2 -/ > aaa 2 ‘ : adem ee 
from many states who have grown our new varieties the last two years, in < ae —— ge cage - : of shovel. 1 igh whee 
writing us state they are not only the most productive varieties now in cultiva- | Be TE mip ic tphye eatin ~ bs of light draft, and perfectly 
tion, yielding from: 200 to 500 bu. per acre, but also absolutely BLIGHT PROOF. 1 me: 3 roots radiating : 

We have a special offer to make to every farmer who reads this ad. whereby : +4) from the main or 
we will furnish you four bbls. of our new potatoes (one barrel of each kind or : Siti £ tap root which is 
four barrels one kind) enough to plant one acre, which is the best proposition : = =) used largely for 
ever made by any Seedsman to American Farmers. 7 grating. These 

Send for our catalog, handsomely illustrated with photographic views from HORSE- RADISH small roots are 
our Seed Farms, printed in four colors, showing and describing our Seed CUTTING at cit snd cada 
Potatoes, Corn, Oats, etc. just as they are and containing report of the potato . : a eee: oS Ss 
trials on the Eden Trial Grounds and scores of testimonial letters from busi- or starting new beds. Roots as large 
ness Farmers who use our Farm Seeds. It’s the best Farm Seed Book of the as a lead _ pencil, and _ larger, 
year and it’s FREE. Write today. are taken off and used to good 
advantage They are cut into lengths 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, SEEDGROWER, HONEOYE FALLS, NEW YORK |B} fon 4 to G. inches and taper 
at the top or thick end, that is, they | 
———— are cut on a slant as seen in the cut, 


All Steel and not square off. 
These are put in the ground so that 
- a Or RAKE the thick end is upward. They are 
F planted about 2 or 3 inches deep. 


This is to prevent any water from ac- 


Two desirable feat-] Book describes the con- ot ante cumulating on the end of the plant, Pi iy. bea wit Stony Soom, 
ures to look for} struction and tells all N thus causing decay. Horse-radish de- | Hebtor left. one or twe horse. 


i h ts—tells : : : 

‘Te ae oe why its he rake to THE TRUST lights in a rich soil and is ready for | handle fe eae pate, snoet ee oe 

operation an buy. ose Generibes | market by October 1. It can be left oa ie oo penne Beds ps 

construction. you'll want to kaow about, Made, mar- all winter and marketed earty in the | depth and width of furrow. Will balance plowjs 

The Johnston | keted and backed oy & years devoted to spring if desired. bard, dey, sony soil, ont save a third of draft og 

at pt Se 9 oe I know of but one variety and it is | pores, Tye Pigwsone chs in tall erase or weet 

" where | the streia ts buy. "Don't forget that Johnston's “Not as hardy as a dock root when once | turning them completely under. Thousands in ust 

eatest. The head and | in the Trust’? means much to the farmer started. Usually from two to five | ggg does not do all of these things, yooas 

ame oe most of pass goin: to buy macpigery. Write plants can be cut from each root send it back and we will not only retura yout 
ian ea gieatl cose semmeem = during harvest, besides having roots | money but pay the freight both ways. 


made of angle ctee HAR TER 
f THE JOHNSTON va 00., for sale. I started with 1500 plants | Write for our booklet “Pr hte 


1 
py stable machine; | Box #12, Batavia, N. ¥. everywhere. Retail price 


s } 
Wheeis are made of steei and in three years set out 40,000 be- 
with Cm hubs and round sides selling a considerable number. Wonder Plow Co., 305 Factory St., St Gait, Wie 
Staggered spokes—it’s all a Es The cost of horse-radish sets or | 
a Oo ear ere X “ plants ranges from $2.50 to $8 per | fm 
a Johnston. The teeth do clean work 8 = 1000 roots. When set out, the rows 
BY. NORTHERN 


without scratching; are long fiat-pointed Vibe should be set about 3 feet apart and 
GROWN 





















































and interchangeable. The Johnston All 


e is easy to Se ey on / Vill Hi plants about 14 inches in the row. 
nic \ 








rseé and man because it is so ely : \ tity oe 
and evenly balanced. The Johnston Ss 
Farmers Look to the Southwest— | 


The wonderful attractiveness of | FOR ALL CLIMATES 


Mv ee * 
Texas for farming has never been | Earliest. Most Productive, Hardiest 
more pronounced than today. A gen- RAYFIELD MORSERIES-MOST NORTHERN Wm AMERICA 

Aw eration ago, noted chiefly for HARDY SHRUBS PLANTS. ROSES, 
ranching interests and more recently FRUITS snd ornamental TREES 


for growing cotton and grain, it is 


Best TAT 005 old variction by dosen, hundred y 4 million. Bi sweet ones, little old sour | now very much in evidence in the Gend for Cony of FREE 
ones. hg or dark color, nest collection in America. Hy G, MONEY- 7 sti tte nck @ talog. 

MAKING VARIETIES. _ Also Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Grapes, Asparagus, | PTOduction of fruits and truck crops. ” ache 
Rhubarb, Hale’s Hardy P es, Apples, Plums uinces, and Cherries. Everything for | This is particularly true in the terri- 
high-grade fruit gardens. Catalog free. Send fori 











- H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. | tory contiguous to the gulf, and some 
fascinating statements have been 
made relative to production. For ex- 


(73 99 ample, $500 from a single acre of 
9 ‘ Seeds that Grow cabbages, and even more from an 
are proved the Best Seeds that can be acre under onions. These crops come 
ty nde rene Mating, — You rai ne rick! on the northern markets at a time 
Se ee, Oe mare OF prot you when they are bare of the cheap 
Seed Catal 











: _ Should study “The Leading American 

og.” A postal card will bring you a cop , by return mail. ad product grown in the eastern and 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Penna. western states. The Rock Island- 
Frisco Lines penetrate the country 
which is capable of producing two 


ane ee le right. ihe Pye are | and three crops a year and land can 

right. will use you righ rite me . SOR « > \ 5 ' 

s FED P TATOES for free descriptive catalogue con- be bought now for $25 an acre. Crops 8c IN $ fect ration 
taining every standard variety grown. | are regarded sure and the markets ee edether with Fodder Piast 


S. J. CONNELLY, Fishers, Ontario Co., N. Y. 52nd Anniversary | *T¢ country wide. Readers who are Glovers, et2., ete., and big catalog frew 
contemplating a change are urged to - &; 


T DRAINED LAND iS MORE PRODUC iV Earliest and easiest worked, | Write for full information to the 

T Se et ee: Rock Island-Frisco Lines, Room 17, 

the value. A of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. | La Salle Station, Chicago, or Room 

ea and Fire Brink, Cotaney Tope Enenesae bile Wak tone Won 11, Frisco Bldg, St Louis. Say that 

you want and prices, JOHN H. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave,, Albany, BH | you are a reader of American Agri- 

culturist and that you are entitled to 

their descriptive matter. It is well 
worth a careful reading. 





























Dr Tuttle—We have used your 

Elixir in our stables.. We have found 

ne it all you claim for it, for both human 

f Fac Pratt Shecisliee ee and horse. We are using same. 

lescriptive catalog, telling how to plant [William ‘Dax, Superintendent of 
and with prices, FREE TO ALL. ; . 

3. T LOVETT, Little Silver, ¥.4.1| Montgomery Ward’s getables and 

horses, Chicago, IR. 
































The Fixation of Nitrogen 





A correspondent recently asked 
about the fixation of nitrogen and. its 
probable éffect upon agricultural con- 
ditions. The question is answered by 
pr A. F. Woods, chief of the division 
of plant pathology and physiology of 
the Unite ed States department of Agri- 

culture.—[ Editor. 

Several years ago, Prof William 
Crookes, a noted English physicist, 
prophesied that there would be a 
wheat fami ne unless the yield of 

wheat per acre, averaging for the 
>» whole world 12.7 bushels, could be in- 
ereased. He considered the most im- 
portant factor in connection with the 
production of this increases the ques- 
tion of available nitrates. The great 
Chilean deposits, which now furnish 
the greater portion of the nitrate of 


soda used in agriculture and in the 
arts, will be exhausted, according to 
careful estimates, in less than 50 

and Prof Crookes did not see 


"years, 

where the nitrogen required in agri- 
eulture was coming from for the fu- 
ture unless it could be fixed directly 
from the atmosphere by some me- 
chanical process. 

Tt has been known for many years 
that atmospheric nitrogen can be 
oxidized in an electric arc, producing 
finally nitric acid, which can be com- 
bined with almost any base. The 
prospect that there would be a de- 
mand for nitrates thus produced and 


that their production can be made 
commercially profitable has led a 
number of investigators to work in 
this field. At least two processes have 


been worked out, by which nitrates 
can be produced commercially in com- 


petition with nitrate of soda at its 
present cost. These processes, how- 
éver, require cheap power, such as 
is obtained from water faHls, in or- 
der to keep the cost of production 
down. While the processes are not 


fully perfected, yet 
far enough to make 


they have gone 
it practically cer- 


tain that we shall be able, if neces- 
sary, to secure available nitrogen from 
the inexhaustible supplies of the at- 
mosphere through the perfection of 
electrical methods of fixation. 

It is not right to assume, however, 


that agriculture will have to depend 
upon this supply for crop production. 
The fixation taking place in arable 


soils under proper conditions through 
the agency of nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
will probably furnish the main supply 
for general agricultural use. The se- 
lection and improvement and general 
distribution of those forms of bac- 
teria which fix nitrogen in connection 
with legumes, and those forms which 
fix nitrogen inde pendently, will in the 


uture, keep the soils supplied with 
Mtrate. Agriculturists, however, will 
Rave to give much more careful at- 
tention to the improvement of soil 





fertility and the improvement in cule 
tural methods and in varieties grown 
if they are to keep up with the de- 
mand for food for the rapidly-increas- 
ing populations of the earth. 


= 


Fertilizers for Cereals—On lands of 
average fertility grain crops may be 
grown quite successfully without fur- 
ther enriching the land. Barnyard 
manure is excellent when applied in a 
form suitable to the needs of the land. 
Commercial fertilizers most commonly 
used are those. which are designated 
as complete fertilizers but the nitrogen 
content in them should usually be 
high to meet the needs of these crops. 
When moisture is present in a suffi- 
cient. degree grain crops may be fur- 
ther stimulated by sowing on them 
nitrogen in some form after the plants 
have. made a good start. 





Alfalfa in the South—About Mo- 
bile, Montgomery, Demopolis 
other points immense fields are now 
devoted to alfalfa. As high as eight 
cuttings a year have been made, yield- 
ing six tons to the acre. Plant- 
ing in drills in the fall on well pre- 
pared land practically insures a crop. 
By sowing two or three bushels of 
cowpeas an acre. before the alfalfa 
comes up will give a cutting of about 
1%tons an acre of this hay and will 
be a distinct good to the alfalfa. At 


Anderson, a man last fall made his cut- | 


ting for the 69th year without any re- 
seeding. Near Chattanooga is a field on 
which Sherman’s’ horses fed and 
which is still giving good commercial 
crops. 


Killing Weeds in 2 Paths—J. E. R., 
Pennsylvania: The surest way to kill 


weeds in paths is by a sharp hoe, a 
method which in gravel walks packed 


hard by travel is no pleasing task 
Coarse salt and copper sulphate are 
both used, but unless the soil is 


loosened around the weeds they are 
likely to be washed away by rain. 
Besides, the time and labor saved is 
not great. Spraying with strong so- 
lution of sulphate will kill 
weeds, but whether ‘it will affect such 
persistent pests as mallows or 
“cheeses,” quack grass and other 
perennials, we cannot say. 


—o> 


Catalog Reviews 


Stark Brothers Nursery and Or- 
chards Co, Louisiana, Mo, and Dan- 
ville, N Y:—Stark fruit book a 40- 
page, profusely illustrated 
of large and small fruits of standard 
and new varieties, together with con- 
siderable information upon orchard 
planting and cultivation, care of trees 
and shrubs, ete. Besides two colored 
covers ilustrating 





colored plates 
flowers. The ornamental department 
contains choice lilacs, spireas, roses, 
clematis, and ornamental trees. For- 
est tree seedlings of catalpa speciosa 


and black iocust are also listed. 





CONVENIENT TRAY USED IN PICKING STRAWBERRIES 


Much time is saved 


they are pickea 
\ Whose article appears 
Small tray, with a sort 


% indicated. T he 
lle the general 
is tray slides alo 

Kets are filled 

_ ten baskets. 
helper keeping an 
accounts are kept accurate. 


supply 


they 





in the strawberry field by grading the berries at the 


berries are picked and 
of baskets is kept on the other end of the tray. 
ng on the mulch between the rows and as fast as, the 
are set behind 
As soon as the tray is empty the helper hands him ten more, 
account of the number of baskets. In this way 


time 


The illustration above shows how Mr Jerolaman of New Jer- 
in this issue on Page 
of sled-like runner, is made to hold three baskets 


279 handles his fruit. 


placed in the ‘two baskets 


the picker. Each picker takes 


leading fruit spe- | 
cialities of this company there are three | 
of fruits and two of | 


INCREASING CROP YIELDS 








some | 


catalog | 





Don’t buy 
Manure 
Spreader 


—without seeing it. 






i. 
And after you have seen it, nee ihto its record, Ask some practical man who has used op@ 


what he thinks of it, 


Ask him 


How long he has used it?—What it has cost him for repairs?—Whether it is easily operated? 


The Success Manure Spreader 


is the result of 28 years’ experience in 
making spreaders, duririg which 


time 
every new device has been tested and 
those of merit adopted. 

There’s nothing startling about the 
Success,—just plain proven worth all the 
way through. 

These points of construction indicate 
its genuineness: 

Langest of axles, we've tried smaller 
ones. 

Tough second-growth white ash 
frame—no other wood is as good. 

Beater braced to axle with steel 


ahaght, Crowing strain on axle instead of 
end of body. 


ture.) 


locks in or out of gear. 
Apron in going up or down hill. 


Apron‘on three series of stationary 


rollers. No chance to bind. 


m teeth on beater. (New fea- 
.eep beater ends clean, 


Apron returns in driving 65 feet 


Har 


after load is off. 


Spreading Mechanism absolutely 
No racing of 


Our special book on Spreaders will 


help you. It presents plainly and truth- 
fully 
Spreaders. 

but, most im 
who has use 


the facts in reference to Success 

Write for it before you buy 
rtant of all, ask some one 
a Success. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Also Distributors of the Famous John Deere Line of Plows, Cultivators and Harrows. 











WILL DIG YOUR 
POTATOES @. K. 


pa ht alon 
ng rig z- 
what our digger 
one of thousands just like it, ww 
ted but full of praise for the 
tatoos for market it 


K. Digger. 


No matter what the condition of soil or peaspn 
Hallock O. K. Potato 


Digger keeps a 

We can offer no better ore of 

will do than ithe letter below. It 

one unsolic- 

If you raise 

pon te eva a 1907 
its 


Its pucpeee’ ar 


mechanism—the result of yoare gig ex 


this one 





last, < Colo., Oct. 6, 1906. 


used your O. K. 
er will say it does all you ra 


LLOC 
‘ntlemen: x flavin 
OF it. It 


potas tato "diggers, gare 


43 Selden: er ever devi 
the only one that won't b 
under conditions which put 
diggers out o 
as 





= will want. 
a it’s built and how it works. 


Catalog a 
f ou'll want 


about the **don’t clog’’ elevator device—fo 
only on the O. K. Potato Digger—it* will save you 
time, money and disappointment.. Write today. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box. B14, York, Pa. 

















RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE 
IF IT DOESN’T PLEASE YOU, 








Here is a harrow that looks very 
different from the old spike or spring 
toothed harrow. 

It és different. Every point of dif- 
ference is a point of big improvement. 
It is as much better than the old 
fashioned harrow as a modern plow is 
better than the Indians’ crooked stick. 





Sizes 
3 to 








The coulters or teeth of the “Acme” work 
asagang plow. They turn over the pulver- 
ized ground and give the crop all the soil’s 

benefit. Farmers will tell you that bigger 
crops grow after an Acme harrowing. 

FREE BOOK for your Farm Library. 

Witte we today ond, wart) send pon On, & valuable 


booklet, “A Perfect Seed Bed." It means money to you. 
DUANE H. NASH, 
Box 22. Millington, N. J. 














“I saw your adv in the old reliable A A” 


| 


A BIC CARDEN 


The yous of of Ay ned was one of prodign! 
rms. Never before di vege- 
Shie r— farm 
enormous yields, 
Now we wish to gain 200,000 new 
customers this year and hence offer 


All for 12c postpaid in order to intro- 
duce our warran cnet, & andif you 
willeend 16c we will ons ~ 4 
of Berliner Ear 














STRAWBERRIES 
Try Ekey 


for firstchoice, Rich, bright 
crimson, red flesh. Excellent 
rl vers Seow, Se = 
millions o sronsy ts ready 
1907, rz variety worth planting in- 
caded, Wate or late catalog of finest stock 
in this country of Strawberries, Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Cherries, Asparagus, 
Packed we arrive in perfect condition anywhere. 
ARRISON’S NURSERIES. 
on te, RLIN, MO, 














Soe wre saanee ssw cadlinte 














Saad: Ly shea a eS 


































cepavantaa-eat< Bale-z: tees ae eeanae sea 


Se PUNRAuRMLAT Sarae-a<o pus rtgtes aeebalyysecerhcees delpe tne de enandetiiaaoanteae edt eee 
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ARM PROFS Res 


“ao rave Seon  oannt 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 
Our 244 Book, ry | Se Make 
Memes wnlor tat rit ty oe 

of who poultry. 
CYPHERS MCUBATOR COn 
ork, Boston, Chicago, Kansas 


Buffaio, N 
Cal., and can Eng. 











City, OnMland, 





WRITE TO US 
BEFORE YOU BUY 
AN INCU BATOR 











Hatch yen pe by 
Steam with the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Sim -regulating 
Simple, ¥ _ - ~¥ yh a 


Bis! fs 1, Quincey, Ill. 





Bend for free 
Catalogue. 





An notes site ae e-yermometer 
BUCKEYE. INCUBATOR 


Cotes = or. aver, 
te rheat. Tens Fuel. ceey gy 
ove 
f Regulator. 
Syearsand sold on installments. es 


Bikar troubatar Con Box 18, Springfield, 











\ Talons er Nn dy 


nasy atching © ag a eee ae 

yas tain. work a da — 
sagt ey ae Catalog free se rv 

PIRELARD INCUBATOR CO.. Soa 1. Jamesborg, B 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
APVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


tive appa 


mant, no amount of foo 


late the system generally, 
get eggs even in the coldest 


the indorsement of leading 
Canada, costs but a penny a 





THE POULTRY YARD 


| Inexpensive Piano Box Poultry Houses 


dlrusty 


Incubators and Brooders 
The really automatic incubator— 
start it and it runs itself. Regu- 
lator so perfect that you might 
throw away the thermometer, 
you wanted to. Sold on 
, 60 and 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
and 5 YEARS’ GUARANTY 
More sold in 1906 than any other make and every 
patron satisfied. You will 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 
Johnson's Chicken Book—bigger 
and betterthanever. Full of com- 


mon-sense chicken talk, 300 pic- 
tures. I¢ will save you money. 





i Write today sure. 


Mi. M. JOURSON CO., Clay Center, Heb. 









































From a practical standpoint hens are ey 4 egg machines. They take 
* the feed, convert it, and lay the eggs. Dut 
chine, to do the most work, the hen ##s¢ be in perfect order. 
ratus is the important factor in eg 
aoe e wn eget of —s uminous f va pats g 
bi yield, but if the digestion is impaired and the egg-organs dor- 
my hed wi produce the desired results. But give the 
fowls a tonic to increase “+ digestion, a little iron for the blood, and regu- 
toning =P the egg-organs and you are certam to 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D.V.S.), contains ail these principles 
to increase egg production and cure cholera, roup, indigestion, etc. 
ultry associations of the United States and 
y for about 30 fowls and is sold on a written 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 





This 230 Egg Incubator 








\$ 
lo 
N 
L 
¥ 
iene 
“R an offer never before equalled. The famous 


pea horas Incubator 





We Pay the Freight 


East of the Rockies. Lome | 


sold on trial 


every way. 
a contro! a eat and venation nlaion. Peviect hatches 


tpay more for 
ier. oa poorer incubators. Pretee ot the best at freight- 
prices. Investigate before you . Fine cat- 

Dealer tanen brooders, poultry and all supplies Booklet, 
‘Care and Feeding of Chicks,” 100. 608 poultry peper ene yr, 10s. 

Royal Incubstor Co., Drawer 32, Des Moines, ta. 


joubles your poultry 

















249 Chickens for $2.50 


Eben Kent, Newmarket, N. H. fed and raised 249 chicks 
to four weeks old whol y on one bag of our Gritless- 
Chick Feed. Four weeks’ feed for one cent! Our 1907 


z record for full 
oston, 200 Ibs. for $5.00, 500 my tor gisan ot - 46 pet 
ton, freight prepaid —- here east of oney 
back if not satisfactor 


THE PARK ‘& POLLARD CoO., 
54 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ear. 











FRANK H. MARK, MABION COUNTY, IND. 





I have built several piano-box houses 
like the photo the last spring, with the 
intention of connecting them in pairs 
in the fall for the housing of winter 
layers. The demand and sale of stock 
was so great during the fall that I had 
ample room for all stock remaining 
on farm without adding the scratch- 
ing sheds, therefore have no photo 
of completed sheds and have sent 
plan instead. With the plan and 
photos I believe the entire scheme 
will explain itself. While simple in 
construction it has features better 
than I have found in any other pianv- 
box house. A single house at the 
price here of boxes, $1.50 each, and 
the price of No 1 lumber for inside 
furnishings, with the .entire inside 
of house lined with tar paper, costs 
86.75; and the double house with 
scratching sheds costs $18. 

The single house will hold a breed- 
ing pen, while in the scratching shed 
plan, from 25 to 30 layers can be 
housed in each side, which makes the 
building cost about 35 cents a head for 
each fowl housed. The fioor space in 
single house is 6 by 8 feet and every 
foot is available for the fowls. The 


| dropping boards extend across one 















ike every other kind of ma- 
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roduction. Many poultrymen 
food such as should produce a pro- 











It has 










Except in Canada 
and extreme 
West and South. 













side 6 feet long and 3 feet wide, made 
of 12-inch planed boards that are 
put in separately and can be easily 
taken out, as they rest loosely on a 1 
by 4-inch piece screwed fast to front 
and back side of building. Two more 
pieces with notches for perches rest 
on top of dropping boards and these 
and perches are set up without fasten- 
ing. 

The nest boxes, five in number, built 
against the bottom side of the front 
board of dropping board, are 10 inches 
deep and 12 wide, being entered from 
side next to wall. They are dark and 
are not schools for egg eating; and 
eggs are gathered from in front by 
means of a hinged lid, which forms 
part of what is the back of the nest. 
The bottom of the nests are 16 inches 
from the floor and fowls can_pass 
underneath. The scratching sheds are 
3 feet high in front and 2 feet at back, 
giving ample room for their purpose. 


| Every particle of the material used 


in the outside shell of the single house, 
with the exception of the sash used in 
front, is supplied by the piano boxes 
themselves. 

Preserving Eggs—E. A. J., New 
York: The usual way of preparing 
watergiass for storing eggs is to di- 
lute one part of silicate of soda in 
ten parts of pure rain water. The 
eges, which must be strickly fresh, 
are placed in a stone crock or wooden 
tub and the solution poured upon 
them. A cool cellar is the best place 
to keep the jar. Waterglass, or sil- 
icate of soda, can be secured at most 
druggists at 10 to 30 cents a pound. 
Eggs will keep in it, if fresh when 
put down, for six months or a year. 
This method is considered one of the 
best known for preserving eggs. 















The First Care of the Chick 


A. P. MARSHALL, STANSTEAD CO, QuE 





The first ‘thing to be thought of i 
where to keep the brood. [If hateh 
in an incubator, a brooder must = 
provided with an outside ryp 
when possible. Any oid thing will 
not answer the purpose of ga brood 
but the best is the cheapest i¢ it xe 
cost a little more than poorer man 
Do not let the chicks out too soon, but 
see that they learn thoroughly Pree: 
surroundings and coming and goin 
to the hover. As they do not ead 
the new conditions they are apt to te 
away from the heat and eben 
chilled. The chicken, however, ye 
soon learns to go in and out oan 
the little extra attention for the first 
few days will be well repaid. 

With a hen, a slatted coop, 7 be- 
lieve to be-the best arrangement, 
keeping the hen in and allowing tlie 


chicks to run out at will. ‘ff 80 
troubled with marauders, such ag cats, 
suitable yards can be added. It would 


be well to dust the hen with a g00d 
lice powder to make sure that the 
little fellows will be free. This should 
be repeated frequently 

Whether hatched in an incubator or 
by natural means, the chick absorbs 
sufficient food before escaping from 
the egg to sustain it for 48 hours, so it 
is not necessary nor advisable to feed 
for this length of time. A little coarse 
sand on the floor will assist in using 
up this food and prepare the chick 
for its first real meal. 

Dry breadicrumbs or coarse oatmeal 
will give a start. A little warm milk 
added is a good thing, but for the 
small and the large breeder alike, I 
believe one of the prepared dry feeds 
will be found most satisfactory. I 
do not like sloppy food, as it has a 
tendency to sour, and becoming 40, 
will cause no end of trouble in the 
brood. Feed only a very little-at a 
time, but often and systematically; 
five times a day the first week, four 
the second and three from then on 
See that fresh water is on hand after 
every meal. 

Make the chickens work for their 
food and do not overfeed. More 
chicks die from overfeeding than 
from starvation. Give access to plenty 
of fresh air. The chicks need it as 
much as food and water. Above all 
keep the coops and brooders abs0- 
lutely clean. The water fountains 
should also be kept very clean and 
should be scalded frequently to im 
sure purity. By observing such rules 
as the above and the addition of 4 
little common sense, I have always 
had satisfactory results 


Wrapping fruit pays handsomely, 
providing the fruit to be wrapped is 
absolutely perfect, and the package 
in which it is placed is new and clean. 
The size of package used should be 
governed largely by the distance to 
market, or the nature of the carriage. 
If long distance without refrigeration 
then small packages; if with refri- 
eration it is not material.—{&. ™ 
Brown, Kent County, Del. 
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DETAIL OF PIANO BOX POULTRY HOUSE 


od s 
FOB DESCRIPTION OF THIS INTERESTING HOUSE. SEE ACCOMPANYING a 
MA RE. “S. 
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POULTRY HOUSE MADE FROM PIANO BOXES 


Feed Calves Judiciously in Winter _ 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 
When calves are put into winter 
guarters but little consideration is 
given to their real needs. Skim milk 


and succulent grass have given them a 


start and then they are changed to 
all dry feed, usually timothy hay with 
all the succuience dried out of it. If 
grain is given it is usually corn, which 
would do very well if in preper 
shape; but cornmeal alone, with tim- 
othy ha does not furnish the neces- 
sary elements for the rapid develop- 
ment of the young animals 

In my own experience I have not 
found the calves an exception to the 
general rule with stock A variety of 
feeds is not only relished, but very 
beneficial If they.are got in for the 
first cold nights in the fall, and they 
should be, and are given a little nice, 
clover hay, they seem to enjoy it and 
retain their plump condition, which 
satisfies the eye as well as the pocket- 
book. If they are allowed a moder- 
ate ration of oats and bran, equal 
parts in bulk, all the better. A calf 
can soon take a quart of this ration 
twice a day while yet on grass, and 
will pay liberally in growth, for it is 
not expensive feed. 

As the winter comes on and the 


calves are kept in the yards and barn, 
both night and day, then is the time 
when an effort should be made to 
keep up continuous growth. They 
have had succulent food and if com- 
pelled to subsist on all dry feed there 
will be a check in the growth. The 
question often arises as to. the best 
method, under existing circumstances 
on the farm, to supply the needs. 


At this point, there is no doubt 
that good corn silage serves an ex- 
cellent purpose, and fortunate is the 


man who has an abundance of it. Va- 
Mety in the form of early cut fodder 
corn, added to the hay ration, is an 
excellent feed, and if the ears of corn 


are still on the stalks, so much the 
better. I believe that this kind of 
feed for all kinds of stock will be 
appreciated more and more as it is 
used as a part of the roughage ra- 
tion. Corn fodder al vays goes well 
With the hay It supplies some of 
the elements needed for the develop- 
“Ment of bone. muscles and _  yvital 
Organs 

Roots in some form, fed regularly 
“and in moderate quantities, help to 


hot only supply 
With the feed, 
the alimentary 


the succulence needed 
but act favorably on 
tract, which enables 





the young animal# to digest and as- 
similate more of the nutrients from 
the dry feed consumed than they can 
possibly do without them. At the 
present low price for potatoes, I be- 
lieve that the inferior ones can be 


BARN AND POULTRY 


used to advantage and profit with the 
young stock. Care shuuld be taken 
to not feed too heavily at first, to avoid 
producing a looseness of the bowels, 
The grain ration through the winter 


should receive the attention which it 
deserves. In addition to the oats and 
bran mentioned above, I like to use 
of shelled corn oné-third in bulk 
For several reasons I prefer to feed 
it to calves whole instead of having 
it ground. It can be fed in quanti- 
ties to meet their needs with little, if 
any, danger of scours. 

Calves, like other stock, need their 


water regularly twice a day, forenoon 
and afternoon, and cannot be expected 
to thrive well without it. If kept 
growing continuously from the start 
to one year of age, they can 
growth which will represent a value 
of from $20 to $25 each, which will 
outdo the results very often met with 
on the averagé farm... Favorable con- 
ditions and greater efforts will enable 
one to attain still better results. 


> 





Swollen Udder—G. L. W., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a cow that has a swollen 
udder and_a=- stricture- in one teat. 
It is difficult to insert the milk tube. 
What can be done? Give 1% pounds 
epson salts dissolved in water at one 
dose, also mix one ounce acetate of lead 
with one quart of water, bathe the 
udder three times a day with a little 





of the lotion. Oil the milk tube be- 
foré inserting it. 
Wind Spreads Weeds but can be 


made to prevent spreading. A fanning 
mill will blow or sift the weed seeds 
out of any farm crop seed. As a weed 
preventer it has no equal, 


make a | 


| 



















































There is no case so old or 
bad that we wil! not guarantee 

Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
to remove the lameness and make the 
horse go sound. Money refunded if it ever 
fails. Easy to use and one to three 45-minute 
applications cure. Works just as well on 
Sidebone and Bene Spavin. Before pts om 
or buying any kind of a remedy for any kin 
of a blemish, write for a tree copy of 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-six pages of veterinary information 
with special attention to the treatment of 
blemishes, Durably bound, indexed an 
illustrated. Make a right beginning by 
sending for this book. 

FLEMING BROSB,, Chemiata, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Ohicago, Til, 










































THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS, 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
have Thick Wind, or Choke- 
down, can be removed with 


or ony Bunch or Swelting 
caused by strain or inflam- 
mation. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept 
at work. $2.00 per bottle, e- 
livered. Book 3-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.0, if 
livered. Cures Goitre, Tumors, Varicose Veins, 
1 le, Vari le. Book free. Made only by 


W. F. YOUNG. P. D. F., 51 Monmouth St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 











YOUNG MEN WANTED —To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street. 





“JT saw your adv in the old reliable A A” 













of Schumacher Stock Fe 
place upon it. 


served! 
cost an 


Feed. 


Note that Mr. Smith says: ‘‘I do not know of a feed at the same price that will produce as much™ 
milk and with apparently no injurious effect on the animal as Schumacher Stock Feed.’’ 
experience of every one who has given Schumacher a thorough test. 
it is the natural feed for all farm stock, being composed of the grain 
It consists of the best feedin 
kiln-dried—just the variety of grains so essential to successful feedin 
to produce a balanced ration. 
tive feed. g It promotes the health and thrift of the cow an 


mals to eat. 


duction t , its maximum. 


Try it. 


Schumacher St 


The perfect grain ration for all farm stock 


The American Cereal Compaay, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentiemen:—It ros me ve 
e 


recommend it to an 


town. Get a supply and give it a thorough test. 


Ye * : v/ , EE 


Most dairymen know. WingR. 
Smith, proprietor of Lakewood 


farm at Syracuse, N. Y., who has 


whic 


g herd is and 
Yours truly, 


It can’t be otherwise because 

) S$ nature intended these ani- 

g portions of corn, oats and barley—finely ground and 
gin just the proper proportio 

Its great palatability and high digestibility Bache it ba all pcoduo. 

d at-the same time forces the milk pro- 

Ask your dealer to show you some of this feed the next time you are in 

It is just as good for your horses and brood sows. 

If your dealer does not sell it, write to us. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Chicago, Il. 


been prominently before dairymen 
for many years and is a recognized 
authority on dairy subjects, 
is the worthy successor to the 
noted old-time firm of Smith & 
Powell, whose thousand acre farm 
on the outskirts of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has been for many years a 
practical demonstration of scien- 
tific breeding and feeding.- Mr. 
Smith is one of the most prominent 
members of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America, and if 
any man in this country knows 
the feeding subject from a practi- 
cal dairy standpoint, Mr. Smith is 
the man, 
ought to carry great weight with 
every feeder, 
about 


ock Feed 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb, 
Tarcluseairento Re Able to aad my vestimonia to the high oharacter 
of registere t e 
pest two years-or more, and the fact that 2 consinne to wpe it should be satisfactory evi enoe ofthtnaine 
a e same price that w d 
parently no injurious effect on the animal, as the Schumacher Stock Bee. wand ohn opeertan 
y dairyman or person wishing a practically balanc 
without the trouble or experience necessary in Compounding it proper! 


about 100 head and my main ration for my milkin as been ifor some thine 8c 


He 


His word, therefore, 


Read what he Says 


18th, 


Schumacher eons 
: number 
WING R. SMITH. 
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The Empire Proves 


Its Claims 







is the 







Cream 









out about the 








The cream sepa- 
rator of Quality—Quality in 
work and quality in construction— , 


r, 


Improved Frictionless 


Empire 


eparator 


In construction it is admittedly the simplest in principle, 
Its bow] is the lightest and turns the most easily. 
It is free of all complicated parts and is most easily 
Its improved bearings make it as nearly absolutely frictionless as 
it is possible for a machine to be. 

It is so well builtand made of such good materials that 
it outlasts three or four ordinary separators, and very 
seldom needs repairs. 

It gets ali the cream and of the highest quality. 

In convenience, in economy and in satisfaction, it 
is emphatically the Separator of Quality. 


We Prove Th 
take mere “claims. 


washed. 


We don’t ask you to 
proof. Send today for 
our pew ee, It is well worth your while to find 


Empire Cream Separator Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Chicago, Hil. 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
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CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


WEARS LONGEST 


as well as skims ‘cleanest. 
proved the simple, strong construction of 
the U. S. is more durable than any other 





Used 14 Years 
Repairs 75 Cents 














ting the machine. 
the U. S. too highly. 


27 pictures with plain, easy-to-under- 
stand explanations in our new catalogu 
make the construction and operation 
lain as though 
was before you. Let us send youa free 
copy. Just write: “Send Construction 
Catalogue No.6 


Fowp pu Lac, Wis., Nov. 8, 1906, 
To whom it may concern : 
I have used one of your U. S. Sepa- 
rators for the past fourteen years and it 
has given the very best satisfaction. 
have paid 75 cents for extras since get- 
I cannot recommend 


J. Batson. 


Write today. 
Separator belore 





Time has 





e machine 








“HOW AND WHY 
TO FILL A SILO" 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 


Box (C3 MONROE MICH. 





*"Veterine 
man's infal 


Tu 
GSO Beverly St., 
" UANADIAN BRANCH: 
826+ Gabriel Street, Montreal, 


Our old $100 offer always good for fail- 
ure to cure, when cure is possible, any 
case of splint, curb, colic, thrush, etc. 
ay Enpestenees the horse: | 
hi guide. Valued every- 
A copy mailed free. Weite 


le 


itle’s Elixir 





Boston, Mae@e 














REID’S 


Lightest running; closest skimmers. 
to care for. Guaranteed to 
at is 
ied. 2 


Hicrd 
parators 


c or mone 
0 days’ free trial, if desi: 
Write for free descriptive booklet of 
Bed Hand Sepesetes and price list 
° airy Supplies. , 
A. HREID € » Philadelphia, Pa. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISEES on Editorial Page. 
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Berkshire Breeders Are Prosperous 


Breeders from various parts of the 





United States and Canada were out in 
force at the recent annual session 
of the American Berkshire congress 
Leld at Springfield, Ill. Many valu- 
able papers were presented, these 
touching on points of concern to hog 
breeders. Special study was given to 
questions pertaining to the breeding, 
eare, exhibition and sale of Berkshire 
swine. A satisfactory phase of the 
meeting was the liberal attendance 
of southern breeders. A combination 
sale held during the week brought 
an average of more than $100. 


It was conceded that trade the past 


year has been the best on record and 
Berkshire breeders are hopeful for, 
the future. The next annual meet- 
ing will be held at Nashville, Tenn. 
Representative breeders were pres- 
ent from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Can- 
ada, etc. Election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, A. J. Lovejoy 
of Illinois; vice-president, J. M. Ov- 
erton, of Tennessee; secretary Charles 
F. Mills of Springfield, Ill. Directors: 
W. H. Coffman of West Virginia, 
N. H. Gentry of Missouri, J. D. Kirk 
of Virginia, G. S. Prine of Iowa; C. 
S. Sutton of Kansas and C. D. Wood- 
bury of Michigan. 





Feeding Dried Beef Pulp has been 


practiced, in a limited way, for three 
years at the farm of Walker-Gordon 
company in New Jersey. H. W. Jef- 
fers, the manager, says: “We have 
been much pleased with its use, al- 
though the price per ton seems some- 
what high in comparison with other 
feeds, yet it has an appetizing effect 
over and above the nutritive value. 
We feed from two to three pounds 
dried beet pulp in connection with 
our rations, which consist of clover 
and clover mixed with hay, corn 
silage, bran, glutten, corn-cob meal, 
linseed cake meal and _ cottonseed 
meal. Beet pulp is placed in a tray 
at night. As much water as it will 
absorb during the night is poured 
; over it. In the morning it is fed to 
the cows. We do not feed beet pulp 
when cows have green forage in the 
| summer.” 


Poultry Manure for Light Soil—W. 


L. E., New York: On light soils it is 
advisable to plow manure under too 
deep. With such easily handled ma- 
nure as that of pigeons and poultry, 
especially when mixed with road dust 
and kept dry, the most satisfactory 
way is to apply it upon the surface 
about the time that seeds, such as 
sweet corn, tomatoes and carrots, have 
their first few weeks of growth. The 
spring and summer rains will then 
wash the soluble part into the soil, 
but should not take them beyond the 
reach of the feeding roots. Mold 
from the woods is excellent to apply 
on all garden crops, and helps to re- 
tain fertility and moisture in the soil, 
but on a large scale and especially 
where distance to haul is great it will 
probably not pay to apply. In such 
eases vegetable matter can best be 
added in the form of green manure, 
lsuch as crimson clover, sown about mid- 
| summer, among the growing crop, un- 
| less this crop might be choked by the 
growth of the clover. With such delicate 
crops seeding could be deferred until 
| later, when buckwheat orrye could he 
| sown there, with the crimson clover or 
separately, and allowed to remain until 
the following spring, then to be plowed 
| under. 


Building a Silo—I am thinking of 
constructing a silo. I have thought 
that I would make a concrete base 
3 or 4 feet under the ground then put 
a wooden silo above. Will some read- 
ers with experience give me advice 
through these columns?—[John K. 
Hurshey, Lancaster County, Pa. 

The First Year is the most impor- 
tant in the eaucation of the dairy 
cow. Gentleness is as important as 
good management. 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


Conducted for this journal by Donald y 
V S, professor of veterinary science cintods, 
1 eof agri iculture. ~~ at Illinois cap 
Subscribers’ questions are answered j 
free of charge, but for immediate personal ade 
mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions by 
ed below can he put up by any druggist bee 
liable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always named in our advertising columns and ofteg 
can be advantageously employed for the very ail 
ment inquired about. 





Scum on Eye—J. E. Q., New York, 
has a mare that has a scum on One 
eye. What can be done for it? Mix eight 
grains sulphate of copper with two 
ounces distilled water and apply a little 
to the eye twice a day . with a 
feather and continue it for several 
weeks if needed. 

Dehorned—M. F. D. Co, Pennsyl- 
vannia has a bull that was dehorned 
and now there is a discharge of water 
from one of the stumps Is there 
any danger of cattle taking cold ig 
the parts after being dehorned in 
cold weather? When cattle are de- 
horned in cold weather the stumps 
should be covered with pine tar and 
a piece of cloth tied on and kept on 
for a few days. I inject a little of 
the following into the opening in the 
stump once a day until the discharge 
stops. Put one-half ounce each acetate 
of lead, sulphate of zinc and  carboli¢ 
acid with one quart of water. 

Ringworm—T. P., New York, has 
several cattle that have a skin dis 
ease. It affects them around the 
eyes and neck, causing a _ whitish 
thickening of the skin. This is ring- 
worm and is best treated by apply- 
ing tincture of iodline to the parts 
with a feather or small brush. Re- 
peat in a week if needed. 





Stockmen Elect—Oflicers elected by 
the Ohio live stock association after 
a two days’ session in Columbus were: 
Pres, G M. Wilber, Marysville; vice- 
pres, H. M. Brown, Hillsboro; se@ 
Prof C. S. Plumb, Columbus. J. E 
Wing of Mechanicsburg was elected 
a member of the executive committee 
One of the features of the meeting 
was a debate: Resolved, That the 
production and development of dairy 
cattle in Ohio offers a better oppor- 
tunity for financial returns than the 
beef cattel industry.” 

Keep Lambs from Their Dams—In 
feeding I have had best resuits from 
beginning to feed a grain ration when 
the young lambs were about a week 
or ten days old. Adjoining or in the 
sheep barn there should be an apart- 
ment where the lambs may be fed 
by themselves. It should be separated 
from the apartment where the breed- 
ing flocks are kept by a lamb-creep, 
made by nailing narrow strips or bars 
with rounded edges perpendicularly, 
and having them just far enough 
apart so that the young lambs can pass 
-eadily through, but through which the 
old sheep cannot pass. If the sheep 
has no milk for the lamb, three times 
out of four she will care nothing for 
the lamb, and if a lamb is not hun- 
gry, it will care no more for its ows 
mother than for any sheep in the 
flock; and the lambs will always 40 
better if this feeding room, separated 
from the main flock, is large enough 
so that they can spend a large part 
of their time by themselves.—I[F. D. 
Ward, Genesse County, N Y. 


Angora Goat Breeders Hopeful— 
In a recent report Sec John W. Ful 
ton of the American Angora goat 
breeders’ association takes a most op 
timistic view of the industry. He 
clairis that the consumption of Me 
hair is increasing more rapidly thal 
is home production. It is estimated 
that there are 1,000,000 goats now i® 
the United States and their output of 
fleece is worth $750,000. 


Strawberries—A correspondent I 
cently asked about the use of Jané 
plaster on strawberry beds. W- F. 
Allen, the expert, says he has had 08 
experience with land plaster, and @® 
not see how it would have any 
ficial results if it wss applied.; 








Practical Dairy Problems Discussed 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y¥ 





I have a herd of 26 cattle, princi- 
pally graded stock. I am feeding % 
bushel brewers’ grain a day per cow, 
and two quarts morning and evening 
of corn and cob ground together. 
Each cow gets what clover hay she 
will consume both morning and 
night, with dry corn fodder in the 
yard at midday I have no silo, 
hence no green feed, which I believe 
js so valuable in the winter months, 
yet my cattle are milking fatrly well. 
They made an average of 175 quarts 
milk a day last month. My stock, 
however, does not appear to be in as 


good flesh as I would like to have 
them. Would it be a benefit to the 
cows, and profitable to me, to give 


them a little concentrated feed, such 
as gluten or cottonseed meal? A 
reply through your valuable columns 
would be appreciated.—[J. H. T. 

A yield of 175 quarts daily, an aver- 
age of less than seven quarts, from 
96 cows, if they are not all strippers 
is light. An average of 14 pounds per 
cow would be more like business. I 
have cows to freshen in April, giving 
as much, so of course, from my point 
of view, something is wrong. Some- 
how, I imagine it is the cows, and not 
the feed. Much would depend, how- 
ever, upon the previous management. 
The amount of feed put into a cow 
does not, by any means, measure her 
milk flow. Not long ago I bought two 
well-bred cows, that had never known 
good feed and care. I purchased them 
just to compare and bring out the 
difference in profit, between them and 
my own stock that are always upon 
full feed With the same kind and 
amount of feed, my own stock is pro- 
ducing from 25 to 50% more milk 
than these newcomers. If I keep them 
another year, they will be able to 
make better returns. 

If cow owners can be made to un- 
derstand that full capactiy in milk 
production is a process of education 
as well as breeding, a tremendous 
stride will have been made. The wet 
grains are good, but they are 80% 
water. You are probably feeding 
about four pounds dry matter in 
them and about 8% in the corn. The 
clover hay would fairly well balance 
the ration if the stalks were not fed. 
I should try in addition, two pounds 
derstand that full capacity in milk 
If they do not kngw how to handle 
large rations, why increase slowly and 


watch results You can educate a 
mature cow to some extent, if she is 
bred right If not, then the sooner 
she goes for canned meat, the better 
for the owner 


2 


The Clean Separator—A separator 





allowed to run gummy or dirty may 
wear out in a year. If kept free from 
dirt and well oiled it will last several 
years One of the objections urged 


“against the separator has been that it 
would not be properly handled and 
that one or two years’ service would 
wear the machine After visiting 
several hundred farms and inspecting 
as many machines, the writer has con- 
cluded that the farmers, as a whole, 
are taking much better care of their 
Separators mechanically than was an- 
ticipated. Machines have been noted 
that had seen several years’ service 
and were still practically as good as 
hew. In a few instances careless oper- 
ators had nearly worn a machine out 
Im less than 12 months. The farmer 
hever bought a machine before in the 


out 


use of which he was so frequently and | 


urgenty reminded that 
care of it—[Prof E. H 


he must take 
Webster. 


Butter Fat Standard, F 
York—The 


New York 


D. D., New 
legal standard for milk in 
state is 3% fat and 12% 
total solids Our correspondent 
Writes, “I am shipping to Borden’s 
Condensed milk co They have just 
Claimed that my milk tests 3.2% but- 
=a fat and was not up to the legal 
is oer. I claim the legal standard 
- and they say it is 3.6%.”- Our 

Trespondent is perfectly right in his 
Stand on the legal 3% basis. 


DAIRY INTERESTS 


Basket and Question Box 





Timely Questions—J. G., New Jer- 


sey: It would take a good sized 
book to answer your various ques- 
tions in full. You need a copy of 
our Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, $3.50; Potato book, 75 cents and 
Profitable Dairying, 75 cents, sent 
postpaid. Briefly answered, Frazer 
says he found 17 to 20 bushels seed 
potatoes per acre necessary to fur- 
nish satisfactory results. Oats should 
be seeded two to three bushels per 
acre. When seeded alone use 12 to 
15 pounds timothy per acre. Red 
clover when sown alone, 10 to 12 
pounds per acre; but if seeded with 
timothy six pounds will be enough. 
Amount and value per day of ma- 
nure produced per 1000 pounds live 
weight of different animals is as fol- 
lows: Sheep, 7.2 cents; calves, 6.2 
cents; pigs, 16.7 cents; cows, 8 cents 
and horses, 7.6 cents. 


Blanching Celery—M. E., New Jer- 
sey: Celery may be blanched by 
banking with earth, by means of 12- 
inch boards set on edge along both 
sides of the rows; by placing a 3 or 
4-inch drain tile over each plant; by 
wrapping with strong paper; or by 
covering with straw, leaves, or any 
similar material that will exclude the 
light without injuring the growth or 
flavor of the stalks. Blanching with 
chemicals is not practical. Earth 
blanching will produce the finest fla- 
vored celery. Certain varieties of 
celery, such as Golden Self Blanching 
and White Plume are to some extent 
self-blanching and require only a 
short time with the light excluded to 
blanch. The large growing green va- 
rieties such as Giant Pascal and Giant 
Solid are suitable for storing for win- 
ter use. The self-blanching varie- 
ties should be planted for early use. 
LW. R. Beattie, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Sweet Olover—J. B., New York: 
Sweet clover is not relished by stock 
and does not make desirable hay on 
account of its hard, woody stem. For 
full account of this plant see our 
book, entitled Clovers, by Prof 
Thomas Shaw. Sent postpaid for $1. 








or Cos Lettuce—R. S., 
A group of lettuce 





Romaine 
South Carolina: 


varieties with elongated heads and | we ; - 

narrower leaves than ordinary varig- | tke O54 te if you Ladder, Selected Tank 
ties. They are also characterized by-| | A SS. ' Pine 2 in. before dress- 
resistance to heat, a feature which | nothing. The bert Milk Cooler. — iy ing. Guaranteed Work- 
makes them popular for summer Aerator rade. —-d =e manship. 

growing. They are frequently grown | THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. 
under glass for the fancy markets in | Elm Street, Jefferson, O. 


which they are quoted as “‘Romaine.” 
Most of the varieties require loose ty- 
ing to make the leaves blanch prop- 
erly. Otherwise, the method of grow- 
ing is the same as for ordinary head- 
ing varieties of lettuce. 





AND DAIRYMEN 


It will pay every farmer or every farmer's wife 

to sit right down and write for Sharples ‘‘Bus- 

iness Dairying.’’ This valuable book containsin- 
formation that can be found in no other book, 

and will help any dairymanto make his 


your milk you should of course use 


TUBULAR CREAM SEPARATOR 


It is not only guaranteed to more than pay 
for itself annually, but the ease with which 
you can skim, the low can, the self-oiling 

bearings, the simple Tubular bowl with only 

one little part inside to wash, the moderate 

price, are all points you should know about. Send today 

for the free ‘‘Business Dairying’’ and full information 

about the Sharples Tubular, giving number of cows 
you keep. Ask for booklet G, 109 
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TO FARMERS 




































business more profitable. It tells 
How to Feed, What to Feed, How 

to Care for Feed, What Foods Pro- 
duce Greatest Amount of Milk, How 
to Care for the Dairy Cow in the way 
to get best results, and the whole book 
is practical. To get all the good out of 


THE SHARPLES 





months off seven cows. 


Mrs. J. Renken, Trenton, Ia., says “We cleared $100.00 in six | 












Teronto, Gan. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 










Ghicago, til. 




















We want you to t 


St. Cortland, N.Y. 


Not One Cent to Pay 
to Try the Champion 
Miik Cooler-Aerator | 


the 





eae ae MILK COOLER Co. 


















THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Floop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
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Why You Should Have 





Cream Harvester, because its 
use brings greater returns in the form 
of increased quantity and better 
quality of products, and because it 
removes much of the drudgery con- 
nected with dairy work, 

It makes no difference whether you 
are making your cream into dairy 
-products on your own farm or are 
shipping to a creamery. In either 
case the separator is equally im- 
portant. It gives you more cream 
and leaves you the skimmed milk to 
be fed while yet warm to pigs or 
calves. If ground feed is added to 
this skimmed milk it becomes as 
valuable for feeding purposes as 
whole milk. This is one of the great 
advantages of a cream separator. 

Then, the three big advantages of 
a separator are—more cream, less 
work and fresh skimmed milk for 
feeding, and these.are sufficient to 
pay the cost of a separator in a short 












A Cream Harvester 


F you are keeping three or more 
cows, it will pay you to own a 


time. But not all separators will do the 
same for you. Some make more 
work inst of less work, for they 
are so hard to operate and so hard 
to clean. Watch out for these things 
when you buy a separator 

It will pay you to call on the In- 
ternational local agent and examiine 
The Dairymaid and Biuebell Separa- 
tors. There you can see by actual 
test how they will skim down to the 
one thousandth part, whether the 
milk be warm, cold, rich, viscid or old. 

You can try for yourself, and see 
how easily they are operated. 
Notice in the illustration how the 
handle is at just the right height, and 
— the supply cay is low while the 
milk and cream spouts are high. 

You can see the excellent gearing, 
and how, though all the parts are 
covered to prevent dirt getting into 
the bearings; each is easily accessi- 
ble; how. strong and simple they arg, 
and how this will give them great du- 
rability. 


(INCORPORATED) 










You can 
see how 


simple con- ™ 
struction isthe 
key note all 
through, and 
what rigid care 
is exercised to 
make every 
part just right, 
and exactly so 
as to get Dest 
results with 
the least 























bell is a gear 
drive machine, and 
the Dairymaid is a chain drive— you 
can take your choice. If it isn’t con- 
venient for you to call on the agent, 
write for catalogs. These tell in concise 
descriptions and in many excellent illus- 
trations what you will wish to know. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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The east is better equipped with 
material for making hard roadbeds 
than the middle and. western states, 
as attested by some of the splendid 
thoroughfares in New York, New Jer- 
sey and elsewhere. Yet the problem 


of making and maintaining earth 
roads is very great, particularly in 
Ohio and the middle south. Some 


helpful ideas are brought out regard- 
ing this subject on earlier pages of 
American Agriculturist, this being in 
a sense a good roads number. Read 
these carefully, as a contribution to 
the movement for better country 
roads. : 


> 


Any denatured alcohol law will not 
be permitted to stand undisturbed 
on the statute books until it is made 
right. The influence of the whiskey 
trust was in evidence last week dur- 
ing the closing days of congress in its 
determination to throw obstacies in 
the way of securing to farmers and 
to users generally cheap industrial 
alcohol. This federal law regulating 
the manufacture and sale of the prod- 
uct can be made sufficiently elastic to 
facilitate its manufacture -and sale 
at low prices to consumers, and yet 
provide ample protection to the gov- 
ernment. 





> 


Now comes word to the effect that 
England is again striving to make 
herself less dependent upon the Unit- 
ed States for meat supplies. Recently 
the . British ministry informed the 
house of commons that it is the gov- 
ernment’s idea to extend its sources 
of colonial meat supplies. An inves- 
tigation has already been started 
looking to the further development 
of the canned meat industry of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. This move- 
ment on the part of Great Britain is 
nothing novel or startling. For years 





eS 


‘ft has been the policy of that govern- 
ment to foster better trade relations 
in foodstuffs_and other raw material 
with its colonies. During the past 
decade strenuous efforts -have been 
put forth by England to develop ex- 
tensive cotton production in east and 
west Africa and thus “free her spin- 
ners from American thraldom.” In 
spite of all this, however, the United 
Kingdom continues to freely purchase 
meats and raw cotton of us. During 
the past calendar year the United 
States shipped beef and pork products 
to the United Kingdom to the total 
valué of $107,000,000. 


Winter Closes with Some Drouth 








Generous spring rains will be wel- 
comed throughout most of the middle 
and eastern states, and for that matter 
well down the Atlantic coast. It is 
true that northern latitudes have 
been well covered with snow much 
of the time since New Year’s, yet up 
to the close of February the total 
precipitation showed a deficiency com- 
pared with the average. The weath- 
er bureau says that during February 
total precipitation in the form of 
rain and snow was equivalent to 2 to 


4 inches in the middle Atlantic and 
uthern states. Further west the 
situation was even less satisfactory. 


Over a large part of the Lake region 
and central valleys the total precipi- 
tation did not exceed an inch, exten- 
sive areas getting less than % inch 
throughout the month. 

This is a matter of great importance 
to the trucking sections, where initial 
work is now well under way, and also 
further north and east, where farm- 
ers want the ground in good condi- 
tion for spring seeding. But the situ- 
ation is by no means desperate, 
because liberal rainfall is always ex- 
pected in March. Yet it does suggest 
the wisdom of farmers and gardeners 
using the greatest care in preparing 
the soil and seeding the crops. 





A bill is now pending in the legis- 
lature of Minnesota to regulate the 
sale of concentrated foods. These are 
defined at much length in the bill, 
and they are made to include prac- 
tically all mixtures except those made 
by combining the cereals proper. They 
also leave out bran and shorts. The 
makers and venders of the same must 
give the amount of crude protein 
which such foods contain. So far, so 
good, but the bill proposes to require 


the chemist of the station to do the 
analyzing. Here it is that the framer 
of the bill blunders. The chemist of 
the station has other and more im- 


portant work to do. His teaching and 
also his experimental work are quite 
enough to lay upon one man in the 
state of Minnesota. Such work should 
unquestionably fall within the scope 
of the work that is being done by the 
state dairy and food commission. The 
professors at the colleges cannot con- 
fine themselves too closely to teaching 
and research work 





One of the greatest items of outlay 





on a farm is the money paid for 
machinery. This may arise from sev- 
eral causes. One of these is the pro- 
gressive character of discovery. A 
machine of a certain make intended to 
do a certain work, may be the best of 
its kind when purchased, but before 


three years go by another machine is 
invented which will do the work bet- 
ter. The temptation is strong to in- 
vest in the new machine, especially 
when the agent will allow ,somefhing 
for the old one. But it should be 
noted, the allowance is usually very 
small. Again, machinery is usually sad- 
ly neglected and exposed. This should 
not be so. It means a short leave 
of efficient working power for a ma- 
chine. It would probably be correct 
to say: that proper care in the han- 
dling of machinery when in use, and 
proper care when not in use, would 


EDITORIAL 


double the average period of useful-- 


ness in farm implements. 





The secret of the low prices which 
many firms offer in their advertise- 
ments in these pages is the fact that 
by honest, straight-forward deals they 
have acquired a large patronage and 
know that only clean methods are al- 
lowed advertisers who use this jour- 
nal. You are safe in depending upon 
what they say. Furthermore, the 
guarantee printed upon this page is 
an additional protection. 





Millions in Oranges Railroad 
rates estimate the California orange 
erop this season will foot up 30,000 
cars and at a fair valuation this 
should return $24,000,000, of which 
nearly half will go to the railroads 
for moving the crop. It costs about 
90 cents per box freight to get Cali- 
fornia oranges to New York and 30 
cents additional for refrigeration. The 
time consumed by the journey ranges 
14 to 18 days. Recently the trans- 
continental railroads announced a 
temporary cut in the freight rate on 
oranges. The new tariff will be $1.15 
per 100 pounds to S#outhern points, 
a reduction of 10 cents. 

A Half Billion for Raw Cotton— 
Perhaps no other crop draws more 
money to United States farmers from 
foreign countries than does cotton. 
During the calendar year 1906, the 
total value of exports of raw cotton 
and cotton products fell but a little 
short of $500,000,000. Of this, $413,- 
000,000 consisted of the staple in its 
unmanufactured state. Last year was 
a record breaker as far as the value 
of exports of raw cotton is con- 
cerned. Shipments abroad of cotton- 
seed oil and cottonseed oil cake and 
meal footed up $28,000,000. The bulk 
of raw cotton exported goes to the 
United Kingdom and Germany. Chief 
buyers of cottonseed oil are the 
Netherlands and France. 








Two Errors in operating separators 
are made from ignorance. The first 
consists in allowing too much milk to 
pass through the machine. As there 
is a limit to the practical speed at 
which the machine can be safely run, 


it is not good practice to try to over- 
come this error by increasing the 
speed beyond the safe point. The 


feed outlet is usually fixed so that 
too much milk will not run through, 
but cases have been known where 
operators, anxious to shorten the time 
of separation, have enlarged the 
opening, allowing too much milk to 
pass. This error is not so common 
as the second, which is to allow the 
speed of the machine to become too 
slow. The slow speed does not gen- 
erate enough force to skim properly, 
and the result is loss of butter fat in 
the skim milk. The number of revo- 
lutions a minute required by a ma- 
chine is usually indicated on the ma- 
chine, or in the instruction book 
belonging to it, and this should be 
strictly followed.—[Prof E. H. Web- 
ster, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


+> 


A Profitable Half Acre—We planted 
half an acre of Irish potatoes, and af- 
ter the potatoes were marketed, got a 
crop of cowpeas which were sold for 
$10, then a fall crop of potatoes with 
strawberries planted between. The po- 
tatoes sold for $60 besides what we 
paid for seed. We also had three- 
fourths of an acre of cucumbers, 
which netted clear $52.- From two 
rows of tomatoes, 30 rods long, we 
netted $20 besides having all we could 
eat and can.—[Ben Bolt, Horry Coun- 
ty, SC. 








Shortsightedness is exhibited by 
every man who is inactive concerning 
good roads. What if he is out of the 
way? The sooner other people get 
good roads, the sooner the country 
will build up and the sooner his dis- 
trict will be reached. & 


Commercial Agriculture 


Output of Starch Is Liberal 


The’ total ' production 
starch in the United States in 4 
acco~‘ting to a recent census report, 
was 27,709,000 pounds, valued at $924. 
476. This showed a shrinkage of 
6,232,400 pounds from the quantity 
turned out in 1900. Maine is the lead. 
ing potato starch state, producing 1 
454,000 pounds in 1905, this being 
valued at $523,000. Minnesota came 
second, with an output of 6,627,000 





5,- 


pounds. Wisconsin was third, with 
4,925,000 pounds. 

The total quantity of starch made 
from corn, potatoes, cassava and 
wheat in the United States in 1905 


was 358,000,000 pounds, wegeed at $10,. 
975,000. Corn starch formed the bulk 
of this total, about S7% of the aggre. 
gate being made from this cereal, Po. 
tato starch constituted 8%, while eas. 
sava and wheat starch production 
amounted to 17,815,000 pounds, or 5%, 


Indiana is the ieading corn starch 
state, New York second, and Iowa 
third. Wheat starch is made largely 


in California, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Cassava or raw starch is 
made almost exclusively in Florida. 





The American Rose Society will 
hold its annyal convention and exhi- 
bition in affiliation with the spring 
exhibition of the Florists’ club of 
Washington, March 1% to 15 ixclusive, 
in the Light Infentry hall, Washing- 
ton, D C. The public will be admitted 


from 6 to 10 p m Wednesday, Mareh 
13, at “) cents: other days 10 a m to 
10 p m at 25 cents. A remarkably at- 


tractive list of cash prizes and med- 
als is offered for various classes of 


roses, pot plants and cut flowers. A 
gold medal will be awarded for the 


best new domestic or foreign rose 
not yet disseminated; and a silver 
medal for a novety. 





Sugar Consumption—According to 
government statistics the total con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States 
for the year 1906 amounted to 2,364,- 
000 tons. Of this 20 per cent was fur- 
nished by domestic production and 20 
per cent came from Porto Rico, Ha- 
waii and the Philippines. The fe- 
mainder was contributed by foreign 
countries, principally Cuba. More than 
00 per cent of the sugar imported in- 
to the United States from other coun- 
tries is produced from cane. It is @s- 
timated that barely 20 per cent of the 


sugar used in the United States is 
made from beets. This is in marked 
contrast to conditions in Europe 


where far the larger proportion of 
suger consumed consists of beet sugat. 





Good Sugar Season in Ohio—Begin- 
ning last October the Continental 
sugar factory at Fremont, 9, opened 
its season and worked an average of 
450 tons of beets daily, concluding 
about the middie of February. Plans 
are now under way for the campaign 
of 1907-8, the company solicting @ 
liberal acreage, and contracting with 
farmers on the basis of $4.50 per tom 
for beets testing 12% sugar. 


Bean Plant’s Heavy Yield —Twe 
years ago a bean came up in the 
without my having planted it # 
must have been dropped by someone 
When I first noticed it, it was just out 





of the ground. I said to my husband: 
“Let's leave it there and see what # 
will amount to.” It grew finely and 
we found it was inclined to rum, 80 
a pole 3 or 4 feet long was set for 
it. When it ‘ripened all that I thous 


it would, I/ picked the pods, 126, r 
full and plump, but one. There were 
764 beans. We called that quite pre 
lific. The bean is white, about i 
size of Lazy Wife pole bean, but more 
flat—{Mrs J. E. Dole, Washing@™ 
County, Vt. , 
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Light on Harriman Methods 


The interstate commerce commis- 
sion has secured some interesting tes- 
timony from Edward H. Harriman 
regarding his big railroad exploits. 
He sees nothing wrong or harmful to 


the public in practically unlimited 
consolidation of railroad interests. He 
gays that if permitted to do so, he 
would immediately add the Santa Fe 
to his system and the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern; he would 
acquire control of eastern railroads 
to perfect a system of through lines 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
under one management, and so long 
as he remained in the railroad busi- 
ness he would continue the policy of 
buying up lines that would serve his 
purposes. 

The story Harriman told of manip- 
ulating the Chicago and Alton gives a 
striking illustration of his methods 
This railroad owned and operated 
8) miles of trackage from Chicago 
to St Louis and Kansas City under 
conservative management, and low 


capitalization was maintained and 
good dividends were paid. it re- 
frained from ambitious expansion. In 
1899, Harriman, Mortimer’ Schiff, 
George Gould and James Stillman, 
for themselves and others they rep- 


acquired 97% of the capital 
then amounted to about 
$22,000,000 The bond indebtedness 
of the road was then a little over 
$10,000,000. The Harriman crowd pro- 


resented, 
stock, which 


ceeded to mortgage the property, and 
issue $40,000,000 of 3% bonds, $32,- 
000,000 of which they sold to them- 
selves 65 cents on the dollar of 
par value 

Very soon these bond were sold 
to the public in open market at from 
BS to ‘j, representing a profit to the 
syndicate of from $230 to $300 on 
each $1000 bond Ten million dollars 
of the bonds went to the New York 
life insurance company at 96; $1,000,- 
000 went to the Equitable, of which 
Harriman was a trustee, at 92; Har- 
riman’s syndicate cleared $8,000,000 
profit on this bond issue They next 
declared a 30% dividend of the stock 
of the road, amounting to some %6,- 
690,000, nearly ‘all of which was paid 
to themselves. The money for the 
dividend was taken from the pro- 
ceeds of the bond sale Through va- 
rious other devices, such as the or- 
ganization of the Chicago and Alton 
holding company, the profits of the 
syndicate were further increased 

In six years the stock, bond and 
debt liabilities had been increased 
about $90,000,000 above the original 
capitalization, over $60,000,000 ~—so of 
Which was water. Through the pur- 
chase of small road at one price, 
and its sale to the holding company 
ata much higher price, and through 


ether man 
creased its 


the syndicate in- 
: profits to a total of about 
$24,000,000, and Mr Harriman re- 
celveda fee of $100,000 in addition to 
his profits as a member of the syndi- 


pulations, 


cate, as chief manipulator of the en- 
terprise 

Harriman made a vicious attack 
upon Stuyvesant Fish, whom he de- 
posed as president of the Illinois 
Central, according to his testimony, 
pemanse Fish used the Illinois Central 

a if it were his own personal prop- 
. Harriman seemed to regard 
amself as a public benefactor when 


descr bed his ow n 


methods of han- 
dling railroads as if 





a they were his 
Wn personal property, and seemed 
© see nothing to be criticised in the 
Purchase of ck in other roads at 
8 low-price ay d their later sale to 
the Union Pacific at a price which 
he refused to disclose to the inter- 
Bate commoerr: commission, which it 
Pres fairly be assumed was quite 
Ohtable to Harriman personally. 
ceregercultural bill as passed by 
a 4 aad g $5000 a year for five 
Sericultura) sollegen: = a 


Senator Bailey Whitewashed 


The Texas legisiature has rather 
clumsily completed its task of white- 
washing Senator Bailey. Following 
the ‘re-election of Senator Bailey, 
which occasioned considerable oppo- 
sition, a committee was appointed by 
the legislature to investigate charges 
preferred against the senator. The 
charges were in substance that Bailey 





was in the paid employment as at- 
torney of Standard oil interests, 
while holding the oftice of senator; 


borrowed a 
of the 
which is 


that he 
Mr Pierce 
company, 


lot of money of 
Waters-Pierce oil 
commonly under- 
stood to have been dominated by the 
Standard oil company, and through 
various deals with the trust magnates, 
Bailey secured large financial profits, 
all of which things, his opponents al- 
leged, were out of harmony with a 
proper fulfillment of his obligations 
as United States senator from the 
state of Texas. 

Bailey’s friends made up a major- 
ity of the investigating committee, 
and the investigation was something 
of.a farce. Finally, before the com- 
mittee had time to make a report, 
first the senate and then the house, 
by a fair majority voted to discharge 
the committee and thus exonerate 
Bailey. No one questions that Bailey 
is one of the most brilliant men in 
the south, but his political advance- 
ment has received a staggering blow 
as the result of the charges he has 
been forced to meet, and the manner 
in which he and his friends have met 
them, 

re eee 


Panama Canal Shake-Up 
of the Pan- 
reached a new and 
rather unexpected stage. All of the 
bids for building the canal by con- 
tract have for the present been re- 
jected. Chief Engineer John F. Stev- 
ens has resigned. The chairman of 
the canal commission, Theodore P. 
Shonts, will retire in a few days, and 
then there will be a complete reor- 
ganization. The chairman and en- 
ginneer-in-chief of the commission 
will be Maj G. W. Goethals, who is 
a member of the engineer corps of 
the army. His associates in the en- 
gineering work will be Maj B. D. 
Gaillard and Maj William L. Siebert, 
the scheme being to turn the work 
over to the engineering branch of the 
army. 
The 


checkered career 


ama canal has 


The 


government has been embar- 
rassed in employing engineers from 
private life by reason of the fact that 
they resign at critical times. Mem- 
bers of the army engineer corps will 
do what théy are ordered to do and 
will not resign. United States Sena- 
tor Joseph 8S. C. Blackburn of Ken- 
tucky, who retires March 4, will be 
made a member of the reorganized 
commission. It is the plan of Pres 
Roosevelt to allow Maj Goethals and 


his associates some time to become 
familiar with the work and condi- 
tions at the canal and then, if it 


seems best, the government may turn 
again to the contract system of build- 
ing the canal; otherwise, the work 
will go on under the army engineer 
corps, as represented by the officers 
mentioned above. It is said that Mr 
Stevens has accepted a position at 
twice his present salary, which is 
$25,000 a year. 


— @a-—— — 


Briefly Told 


Congress has passed the bill in- 
tended to make the denatured alcohol 
law of more benefit to farmers. The 
whiskey trust made a big fight against 
it, especially in the senate. An amend- 
ment urged by Senator Aldrich re- 
quired that no alcohol should be 
distilled except in the presence of a 
government storekeeper of the in- 
ternal revenue service. This would 
have practically barred farmers from 
manufacturing alcohol, which was the 
intention. But the amendment was 
killed, and now the manufacture and 
use of denatured alcohol ought to be- 
come profitable to many farmers. 





A suit has been brought at’ Con- 
cord, N H, by George W. Glover, son 
of Mary Baker Glover BHddy, 


asecking @m accounting of her prop- 


STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 








erty and the appointment of a P&Y 
ceiver. Mr Glover claims that his 
mother has become mentally incompe- 
tent and that Christian Science lead- 
ers have possessed themselves of her 
person and property, that there is 
reason to fear they have converted 
some of the property to their own 
use. Mrs Eddy is 86 years old. She 
is kept in seclusion from the public 
Her counsel, Frank 8. Streeter of 
Concord, says there is no ground for 
the suit. Mr Glover’s legal advisers 
include ex-Senator William E, Chan- 
dler of New :Hampshire. 





Quite a flurry has been caused by a 
speech made by Gen Frederick D. 
Grant at a banquet at Philadelphia, 
in which he referred to the Japanese 
and San Francise® school difficulties. 
He was quoted as having said: “I am 
sorry that the time has come when 
the president of the United States has 
to talk and argue with the indicted 
mayor of a city as to whether the 
United States will carry out the pro- 
visions of a treaty with another coun- 
try. No such conference would have 
been held at the White House be- 
tween March 4, 1869, and March 4, 
1877.” Those were the years during 
which Gen U. S. Grant, father of 
the speaker, was president. In his 
explanation, Grant says that he was 
misquoted, the purpose being not to 
criticise the president but to indicate 
how times have changed. He says 
that his re...ark was that “no such 
conference could have been held,” 
and not “that no such conference 
would have been held.” T explan- 
ation appears to satisfy the adminis- 
tration. 


been sprung 
United States 
Wisconsin 
to 


A surprise has 
John C. Spooner, 
tor for 16 years from 
has resigned, the resignation 
effect May 1, 1907. Senator Spooner 
will return to the practice of law. His 
present term of office would not have 


by 
seha- 
He 


expired until March, 1909. His suc- 
cessor will undoubtedly be a La- 
Follette man, and the way will be 


cleared probably for a LaFollette del- 
egation, if the junior senator from 
Wisconsin decides to seek the presi- 
dential nomination in 1908. 


The retiring secretary of the treas- 
ury, Leslie M. Shaw, has accepted 
the presidency of the Carnegie trust 
company of New York, at a bigesal- 
ary. He will mov: his family from 
Iowa to one of the suburbs of New 
York, but says that he will main- 
tain his legal residence at Denison, 
Ia, and that he will go there to vote. 
He says he shall not seek the repub- 
lican nomination for president, but 
clearly indicates he is not averse to 
receiving such an honor, if thrust 
upon him by his admiring friends 


The appropriations of the session of 
congress just closed amounted to just 
about $1,000,000,000; with the appro- 
priations of the first session, the total 
for the Oth congress runs up to near- 
ly $2,000,000,000, Twenty years ago 
congress appropriated $387,000,000; 
ten years ago the appropriation had 
reached $468,000,000; the year follow- 
ing the Spanish-American war, 1899, 
the appropriations rose to $393,000,000, 
falling the next year to $674,000,000 
Since then the rise has been continu- 
ous, the figures for 1906 eing &S820,- 
000,000. 





Congress passed the bill limiting 
the hours of railroad employees after 
a big fight against it. Senator La- 
Follette was its chief champion. The 
bill prevents railroad  telegraphers 
from working more than nine consec- 
utive hours. It is claimed that many 
railroad disasters are due to the fact 
that telegraph operators have been 
forced to work so long that lack of 
sleep and exhaustion have made them 
not fully responsible 

The ship subsidy bill, after having 
been passed in one form by the sen- 
ate and in an amended form by the 
house, was finally killed by filibuster- 
ing tactics on the part of the demo- 
crats-during the closing days of con- 
gress. 


The Iowa legislature has passed a 
bill fixing railroad fare in the state at 
2 cents a mile.. Gov Cummins has 
£ -'gned the spensuep and it will go into 
efiec* July 4 


take | 
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Get the Paint 
You Pay For 


The State of North Dakota has shown 

many of the paint mixtures on the 
market to contain worthless adulter- 
ants instead of the pure white Lead and 
Oil they should contain. There is no 
safe way for the farmer but to buy White 
Lead known to be pure, and secure 
perfect paint of any color, at least cost, 
by thinning with pure linseed oil. 


' CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


contains 92 per cent. Pure White Lead 
and 8 per cent, Pure Linseed Oil, Every 
atom 6 paint. Will spread better, cover 

more, look better and wear lon age oan than 
any other paint in the worl 
never crack, scale or fade, 

Our Booklet “Pure Paint,” 
the fraud 4 selling clay ande alk for 
the price of paint, and tells how totes 
and detect adulterated lead. Sent care | 
with six beautiful color schemes. 


Address Dept. H, 


CARTER WHITE LEAD C0., Chicago, Mi. 
Factories: CHICAGO, OMAHA, 
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The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 





5 
> 








to the wheels, 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 








or steep, new or 
Contains no tar to 
run, 3 no my 
any kind, 
Endnres all 
weathers, 


5 year quailty, guaranteed, $1.00 per square, 
10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 per square. 
20 year quality, guarenteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
One egnare contains 108 square and covers 100 
eaerae Tipe els savtoers Ue Ret 
ar A or 7 “ 
quantity lots, Send for samples, _ > 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY, 


54 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MAB, 


Well MACHINES 


st 
shallow w die ‘aay hint or (drilling either 4 “1 or 


wheels or on ills, engines or horse power, 
Strong, simple and durable, ae mechanic can operate 


them easily. Send for ¢ 
WILLIAMS BROS. - «+ ithaca, N.Y, 
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Nothing, if it stands for nothing. But it does now and always 
has meant purity, effectiveness, honesty, fair price and better 
value for your money, then, there is all ina name. It is for 
these reasons that it will pay every housewife to thoroughly 





fix in mind once for all the name of 

household cleanser may at 

arg gopees yee odd, Cl d 

ut when you learn the reason 

for it the novelty disappears. eaner an 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER Cleanser 

was originally intended for 

dairy purposes. It did its work well, so well in fact, that it 

was put to other uses and soon outgrew the limited field. 

were discovered for it by the dairy housewife. Its unusual 
cleaning, sweetening and purifying properties produced 
results, the delight of every housewife. — 

As it outgrew its dairy uses so likewise it could not be long 
tried on the family washing*where it was no less a 
surprise than it had been for other work. With 
less soap and less work than formerly, the clothes 
came out whiter, sweeter and cleaner, with bright, 


Such a name for a general Dairyman’s 

WYANDOTTE DAIRYMAN’S 

A trial here, another there, and soon a thousand and one uses 
confined to general household cleaning. It was 
clean colors and the flannnels soft and fluffy. 


Write your factoryman or dealer for a 5-1b. sack. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 





Fac-Simile of 5-lb. Szck 


The J. B. FORD CO. 


This Cleaner has been Awarded the Highest Prize wherever Exhibited 


Sole Manufacturer 
DEPT. G, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


hat’s in a Name? 
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EMPIRE STATE FARMING 



































Ever Offered IN ANY 
MARKET for $50 


We don’t buy wheels from a wheel factory— 





















from a buggy body factory—tops from a 
buggy top factory—and miscellaneous parts J 
from “Tom,” “Dick’’ and “ Harry.” 
That’s assembling! We build the . 
White Hickory Flyer in our own 
great vehicle factory, com-, 
from the raw material. 
e even make our own steel 
parts—something no other vehi- 
cle factory does. That’s why 
we can undersell any other 
buggy concern on earth. That’s 
why we give more for the money 


than you can get anywhere else. ; 
on the market. 
the 


at $50 is the bi bargain 
oy durability, easy-riding 


q@ 











reaches 
ever saw, and a genuine bargain at 
it back at our expense. You 


2-Year Bond Guarantee 


This gives you full p 


h class material and w 4 
@ vehicle that others sell for $75 to $100. 
Wns: B white hick (the 


hicko: 
h of the tree) has 


ry? 
ies aie 
of the hickory log. ‘© use 










ite Hickory exclusively. 


Latest | Plans of Payment 


ayment—choose ei 


39 Days’ Free Road Test 
We allow 30 days’ trial from the time the Flyer 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE MFC. CO., 
Ref. Savings 


'erences—Peoples Trust and Bank; all Commercial Agencies. 















If it isn’t the y Top Buggy you 
, we e 


won't be out a penny. 


rotection 
against any defects in work- 
manship or flaws in material. 


Your Choice of Three 


Suit yourself as to plan of 
ther 


‘0. 1, No. 2, or No. 3._ Most 
liberal plans ever offered. 


Big Catalogue FREE 


Reaches 4 
Oushion and Back UP! istered in and over 100 
a. = loth; Top Covered and Harness Offers. 
ith rs and Back Stays; 36-or. | This Ca’ @ will save you a lot of money. 
bber_ Roof, and Side Curtains; Don’t do a thing toward buying # buggy until you 
Body. see what wonderful bargains we offer. 


We Undersell All Other Buggy Concerns 


Write us a postal today—now—and let us prove it. 
Dept. J, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
















will ron hand cream 
rators, churns. 


DOG POWERS 


Cheapest. 
Harder Mfg. Co., Box 13, Govleskitl, N. ¥. 


| growers 


{ 
i 


NEW YORK 


Fruit Interests Promoted 





American Agriculturist 
account of the third 


Last week 
gave a detailed 


eastern meeting of the New York 
state fruit growers held at Pough- 
keepsie. Herewith are presenter ad- 
ditional comments made by leading 


horticulturists: 

Too many people look upon the ap- 
ple as mostly above ground, said T. B. 
Wilson. The parts below are even 
more important. On my soil, which 
is a clay loam, underlaid with hard- 
pan resting on slate rock with water 
oozing to the surface all the year. 
T do not favor cultivation. My prob- 
lem is to get rid of water, not conserve 
it. In general, however, it may be 
safer to advocate cultivation than sod 
culture. I choose my trees myself 
in the nursery because I can better 
afford to pay double price for first- 
class trees that just suit me. I am 
not particular as to variety, so long 
as it is a good strong grower, such as 
Spy. On the bodies of these young 
trees I bud from trees whose bearing 
nature as well as quality is unques- 
tionably excellent. 

The orchard is arranged in alternate 
rows so as to cross-pollinate. I have 
Hubbardston and Greening arranged 
thus. Greenings, I believe, would 
not scald in cold storage and would 
keep better in general storage if 
picked more mature. I am sure that 
apples picked when ripe will keep 
better than those picked earlier. Ed- 
ward Van Alstyne of Columbia 
county emphasized Mr Wilson’s state- 
ments, and while he depreciates the 
practice of top-working, he says few 
are willing to take the 
special care Mr Wilson does to see 
that nothing interferes with the bud 


| until it has grown an inch or more, 


and has become established. The only 
two varieties Mr Van Alstyne would 
top-work on Spy trunks are McIntosh 
and Twenty-Ounce. Treated in this 
way, these varieties are money mak- 
ers, especially the latter, which are 
not only a large apple, but it never 
fails to yield a crop and always a 
big one. 
SMALL FRUITS 
For canning, B. J. Case of Wayne 


county says Ohio has until recently 
been the leading blackcap'_ rasp- 
berry for canning, but that Black 


Diamond is replacing it because it is 
a stronger grower and a better yielder 
for the first two years, but not longer 
than five years. Though the fruit 
does not weigh as much as that of 
Ohio, it is less seedy. When gatherers 
are used, the cost is three-fourths cent 
aquart as against 2 cents by hand The 
canes are nipped at 2 feet. Among 
the reds, Cuthbert and Columbian are 
most popular on the 70 miles between 
Rochester and Oswego and extending 
back from the lake about two miles. 
They are planted 7 feet apart and 244 
feet asunder. The fruit is sold to can- 
ners for jelly and jam. 

Among the blackberries, Kittatinny, 
Ward, Agawam, Rathbun and Minne- 
waski are most generajly grown, but 
there is an unnamed variety that is 
found to be more desirable in many 
ways, especially in hardiness, yield 
and having black seeds. In the vicin- 
ity of Rochester the Wilson is the 
universally planted strawberry. It is 
set out on five-year contracts. In 
the neighborhood of Oswego late va- 
rieties are, popular. The extent of 
the industry is apparent from the 
fact that 22 carloads have been 
shipped in a single night. Mr Case 
said that in one plantation of two 
acres of Marshall, which had been set 
2% by 3 feet, and cultivated both ways 
at first, and which had been allowed 
to set only two runners spread out 
to fill the rows. The yield was 7000 
quarts. 

It was greatly regretted that J. H. 
Hale of Connecticut could ‘not be 
present to speak on peaches, and that 
through a mistake Horace Roberts 
did not talk on small fruits. Besides 
the speakers mentioned, other valu- 
able papers were. presented by fruit 
authorities. 


Amended. Highway few & basi 





year’s highway improvemens Sonding 


’ which will be 








act contains a constitutional gefos! 
rectified by t ; 
bill. While this maintaine ro pi 
principle, it provides that at any ti 
a county or town desires to cana 
its highway improvement debt, jt m 
purchase any bonds: for sale tg me 
amount equal to the amount of the 
face of its debt, and on surrendering 
these to the comptroller an amoumt 
of obligation shall be cancelled equal 
to the amount of the bonds, The 
amendments as introduced this ye 
will be submitted to the attorney- — 
eral in order that there may ae re 
doubt as to their constitutionality. 
Franklin Co—There are from 199 
to 2UU0 bales of hops left in thig 
county, these being in the hands of 
one or two growers. 
what better than a 
time.—[J. D.> H. 
Farmers’ Institutes have been an. 
nounced by the dept at Albany a 


Prices are some. 
year ago at this 


follows:  Vischer’s Ferry, Mar 

vr 4 c . 
Brockton, 1-2; Fulton, 1-2; Colling 
Center, 1-2; West Sand Lake, 2: 


Springville, 4; East Worcester 4-5; 
Hoosick Falls, 4-5; Ripley, 4-5: Mat 
rilla, 5; Salem, 6; Bowmansville, 6-7. 
Morris, 6-7; Webster, 6-7; Granville 
(; Chatham, 8; Gilbertsville, 8-9: Kine 
derhook, 9; Selkirk, 11-12)’ 

Cortland, Cortland Co—The demand 
for registered Holsteins has been very 
great in this neighborhood and the 
sales are reported to be heavier than 
ever before. One man purchased five 
cows and a bull to form the founda- 
tion of a superior herd. Another man 
from New Jersey bought a carload 
oe which were nine notable ani- 
mals. 


West Berne, Aibany Co—Very cold 
weather of late, ice houses all filled 


Stock wintering in good shape, usual 
amount being wintered. Large crop 


of hay, sold at prices*ranging from * 


$10@16 p ton. Rye straw very dull 
Much trouble in shortage of cars 
Prices are good for all kinds of farm 
produce and stock in good demand 
Few farmers changing positions. 

Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—Large 
quantities of milk received at the win- 
ter factory, $1.48 p 100 lbs. Butter 
28 to 33c p lb, eggs 30 to 35c a doz 
pigs $3 apiece. Mark Vebber on Wil- 
low Brook farm has some fine early 
pigs. Pork is $9 p 100 Ibs. Fred 
Hotio is moving on his farm pur 
chased of H. K. Cole after living over 
16 years on Chas Petrie’s farm. 


New York Grange Notes 

At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York state 
grange the following standing com- 
mittees were appointed for 1907: 
Auditing committee, A. A. Robbins of 
Smithville, Charles A. Dean of Ray. 
Experiment station, H. E. Gregg of 
Barnes Corners, S. P. Johnson of Os 


wego. Woman’s work, Mrs M. L 
Brininstool of Henrietta, Miss A. 2 
Lambert of Rhinebeck, Mrs A & 
3artlett of Onondaga. Legislative 


George A. Fuller of Philadelphia, W- 
N. Giles of Skaneateles, E. B. Norris 
of Sodus. Mileage, Jacob Saltsmas 
of Ft Plain, N. H. Scheel of Theres 
Insurance, W. H. Vary of Watertows, 
E. J. Preston of Amenia, Alba Y. 
Gates of Potsdam. Common school 


S. R. Lockwood of Hannibal, 

Webster grange of Monroe county 
recently had great cause for rejole 
ing in hearing the treasurer’s report 
that the last bond had been 
But an even greater satisfaction was 
felt by the members at their jast 
initiation when a class of 51_ tom 
first and second degrees. All 
12 were under 21. There were 
eligible, but two were kept away 
illness. If any subordinate 
in the United States have initiated ® 
larger class, let us hear from 
through the “Old Reliable.” A 
meeting was called at a later 4” 
to give these degrees to four 
applicants, thus making in all 4 clas 
of 57. 

Hope grange of Oswego 
recently celebrated its 33d 4 4 ue 
sary. This grange was organize’ age 
der adverse circumstances — 
With 31 charter members, bY 
James H>~Lee, About 200 sat 

_ to the tables. 
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PENNSYLVANIA® 
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prodbecks, York .Co—For several 


rrops have had a covering 

weeks the ut ad been badly frozen 
— Wheat has been moving 
ety treelY at 73 to 75¢e p bu. Some 
- holding back for petter prices. 
meets are doing well. Very little 
-: ‘will go to the cities. It will be 
ee to cattle and hogs Fat hogs 
v= scarce and command high 
prices. Quite a large amount of po- 
frozen two weeks ago 


tatoes were 
when the weather 
Fallsdale, Wayne Co—Weather ex- 
during the past two 


was below zero. 


» cold 
mer Ice harve sted and of good 
quality. Creamery in operation all 
winter, still 1 find the <¢ )-operative 
system the best, giving ent re satis- 
faction to all, both stock! ride a and 
patrons. Sutter sé lling t sec and 
in great demand Eges have been 
garce this winter, owing to the cold 
weather, selling readily now at gue 


j al markets. Veal selling at 12c, 
we te, beef at 6 and 7c. Apples all 
marketed and gone. Farmers freé- 
ceive $1.25 to $1.50 p bbl. 
Union City, Erie Co—Hay 
gown in the mow and sells for $10 p 
tof in the barn and is not so very 
plenty at that. | Ss 
plb. Feed is high _ Corn a6, meal 
$1 p 100 Ibs, bran 1.15, middlings 1.20, 
cottonseed meal 1.65. 
Johnstown, Fulton 
milch cows from $45-.up. Horses are 
very high. Farmer have their ice 
houses filled with a very nice lot of 
ice this year. 


NEW JERSEY 


is going 





Norma, Salem Co—Beginning with 
Feb 1 we have been having severe 


weather. Farmers getting $3.25 to 
%25 p bbl for sweet potatoes. 
They intend to double their acreage 
of white potatoes. Next spring there 
will be 20 Jewish families added to 
the vicinity, on holdings of the De- 
Hirsch fund of New York. Norma is 
having many new houses built, ,and | 
anew hall has recently en added. 
The athletic association is planning 
to erect a big building for a library 
and meeting place ‘is. Ss 


The Allivine 


called for a mé 


Canning 
rmers Tre- 


eting 


cently for the purpose of announcing 
its intentions for the coming year. 
Farmers were pleased to learn that | 
the company will raise the price for 
tomatoes $1, paying $9 a ton, and 
for limas and sweets thse ame as 
last year The compan will also 
pack strawberries, paying 6c p qt 
capped, blackberries Kieffer 
pears 25 to 30c p bskt The company 
isan honorable and fine concern. Be- 
fore the meeting adjourned Joseph 


Fela of Philadelphia addressed the 
audience on the theme that co-opera- 
tion is the key to success, and ‘he 
advised to experiment, to observe and 
© study good papers like American 
Agriculturist. He also referred to 
Mtensive farming, and said that in 
England farmers are making a come 
fortable living out of five-acre lots. 
On his 40-acre place in Alabama 20 
head of cattle are k« pt.—[S. 8S. . 





FLORIDA 


Miami, Dade 
beautifully fair. 
open in earnest. 





Co—Weather still 
Vegetable season 
Local market re- 
quires many tomatoes Too dry for 
fish land, just about right for the 
and. Real estate lively with immi- 
ants inclined to go south toward 
eed country. Eight trains each 
¥—laborers, tourist and settlers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

ie House, Putnam Co—Owing to 
clement weather farmers are make 
& slow progress with their plowing. 
‘reaps looking badly, owing to alter- 
well, ne. Stock is wintering very 
ions eed plentiful. Health of the 
ple | generally Wheat 7c, 

» Dotatoes apples $1. But- 
fro”, £888 20c, hogs 6 p ib. Pigs 
§ te | 


‘ood. 


i 3 ae to 2 months old 62.50 





Dressed hogs 844@9c | 


Cows $30 to 40. | 
Co — Fresh | 


Company 
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To be sure, it’s some time yet before the prain 
will be ready, but it won’t be long before you'll be 
so busy with spring work that you will have no 
time to get ready for harvest. 
Now is the time to give this important matter 
serious Couctteaction. ae 
ow ‘ou get along year? 
Were ‘hen hae orany break-downs? 
Did you lose any ? 
‘Were you able to begin harvesting when your 
grain was just ready, and finish before it got too 


pe? 

How did your horses stand the work? 

Think back now, and you can easily tell about 
how you are fixed for this year. If you are not 
prepared to harvest your + qaas and easily, 
without danger of delay, it is time right now to 
take steps to prepare yourself. Now is when you 
have time to give the selection of a machine the 
consideration you ought to give it. 

When you buy a new harvesting or haying 
machine, ye want to buy the right one. If you 
wait until Spring work is upon yo, this important 
matter will be put off until the very last week 
before harvest, and you will have no time to 
investigate—no time to consider. You may even be 
forced to buy what you don’t want. It is the part 
of wisdom to do this investigating now. 

You know the International Harvester lines— 


Champion, McCormick, Osborne, 
Deering, Milwaukee, Piano— 
with any one of these you can do your harvesting 


right. 

Four ny are prominent in good farm ma- 
chines of any kind: The principle is right; The 
materials are right; The workmanship is right; 
The record is right, 

Now let us look {nto these things in connection 
with the International lines of harvesting and hay- 
ing machines. 

Since the invention of the self-binder, a great 
many different makes have been put on the market. 
Most of these failed to receive the approval of the 
American farmer. They were not bui a 
lines, Years ago the Champion, Decring, . 
mick, Milwaukee, Osborne and Plano began to 
stand out from other harvesting machines, because 
of the correct principle back of them. 

Time and experience have demonstrated that 
they were right; they embody all that is good that 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERI 


(INCORPORATED) 








has been developed in 30 years, and there's no fea- 
ture about them that is in any way untried. 

So you are safe enough as to the 

cal principle of any of these machines, 

Now as to materials. The farmer buying an 
International machine may be sure that the mate- 
rial is always the best. Every bit of material— 
wood, steel, iron, malleables, paint, etc., is sub- 
ject to the most rigid test and experiment before 

ingused, Only large capital and a strong organt- 
zation make these things possible, for in addition te 
the superior out-put of their own coal end fron 
mines, iron and steel mills, timber lands and saw 
mills, they give at all times a first choice from all 
the other material manufacturers of the entire 
country. The International Harvester Company 
affords a known market to every material manu- 
facturer in the land if his product comes up to the 
high International standard. These are but a few 
of the many advantages which insure tothe farmer 
the best of quality in every International machine 
he buys. 

Next comes workmanship. The enormous de- 
mand for these six leading makes of barvesting 
machines enables the International Harvester Com- 
pany to maintain manufacturing plants of the high- 
est efficiency and to employ workmen of the high- 
est skill—factories and workmen that could not 
possibly be maintained to supply the small demand 
that would come to an individual manufacturer. 

Now comes the record. Practically every 
farmer in the United States knowsof the satisfactory 
record of these machines. He knows that for 
the harvesting of all varieties of grain, light, 
heavy, standing, down or tangled, these mach 
have never faltered—have never left him in the 
lurch. He knows that they have stood up to the 
work well and have endured season after season. 
He has gone to the harvest always with the per- 
fect assurance of success, When in rare cases the 
unavoidable accident has occurred, he remembers 
that the repair parts are near at hand and that 

always fit. Another advantage in pur- 
c International machines is that repair parts 
may behad at any time and any where, 

Any one of these machines will do your har- 
vesting right. Visit an International and 
get whichever catalogue you want. If you don't 

now an International dealer, write us and we will 
give you the name of the one nearest you. 


CA, CHICAGO, ILL 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header Binders, Corn 


Line:— 
Corn Huskers and Sh 


caf Binder 7 


Binders, Corn Shockers, 
Pickers, redders, Corn Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, 
Hay Loaders, Hay Steckers, Hay Balers, Feed Grinders, Knife Grinders, Cream Be 
Jacks, Manure Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, 


rs, Gasoline 
Wagons 
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Kentucky State Institute 


BY W. D. NICHOLS 


204 





One of the largest gatherings of 
representative farmers ever assembled 
in the history of the state gathered 
last week in Shelbyville for the state 
farmers’ institute. There were two 
events which are calculated to be of 
tremendous importance to the farm- 
ing interests of the state, viz: the or- 
ganization of the state dairymen’s 
association and the formation of the 
Kentucky Berkshire hog breeders’ as- 
sociation, both of which were formed 
during the session of the institute 

The three days’ sessions were replete 
with good things, some of the most 
noted experts of the various phases of 
agriculture, stock breeding and road 
building beingeon the program. And 
these men received the best attention 
possible and the interest of the farm- 
ers was manifested by the many ques- 
tions asked, all of which were cheer- 
fully answered. 

The meeting was called to order 
Tuesday morning by Commissioner of 
Agriculture Vreeland, who then 
turned the meeting over to the presi- 
dent of the institute, H. M. Foreman. 
In the afternoon’ session the first 
speaker was’ Prof C. G. Williams of 
Ohio, who spoke on Corn breeding and 
outlined in a careful manner the 
breeding experiments which each corn 
grower should carry out, explaining In 
detail the so-called “ear-row test.” 

Jowett Shouse ‘read an interesting 
paper on The purposes of the Ken- 
tucky breeding bureau, of which he is 
Tecretary, explaining how the services 
ef some of the best thoroughbred 
stallions were being donated by public 
spirited breeders to the farmers of 
the state to use on their common 
mares, with the object of improving 
the general horses of the state by an 
infusion of thoroughbred blood. Le 
explained that one stallion is to be 
sent to each county and would be an 


absolutely free gift to the people of | 


that county. 

R. M. Allen, chief of the pure food 
department of the Kentucky experi- 
ment station, spoke on What the pure 
food movement means to the farmer, 
illustrating his remarks by samples 
of the coloring dyes found in various 
food products. He stated that the 
full enforcement of the pure food laws 
would mean a billion dollars to the 
American farmer. 

At the evening session, Dr A. T. 
McCormick, president of the state 
board of health, spoke on farm sani- 
tation. Prof C. B. Lane, chief of the 
dairy division United States depart- 
ment of agriculture spoke on the pro- 
duction of clean milk, his lecture be- 
ing illustrated by stereopticon views. 
Col Joseph Wing of Ohio delivered a 
delightful address entitled Around the 
campfire. 

Most of the Wednesday morning 
session was consumed in the election 
of two members of the state board of 
agriculture to serve for four years. 
Under the provisions of the law passed 
last winter the board is composed of 
one member from each of the seven 
appellate districts of the state. A. E. 
Loder; of the national road depart- 
ment, Washington, D C, spoke on 
Road construction and maintenance. 
He urged the importance of grading 
the road so as to shed water and ex- 
plained the great untility of the steam 
roller in road construction. In the 
afternoon session, the subject of Beef 
eattle was discussed by Col Joseph 
Wing and Prof J. J. Hooper of Ken- 
tucky state college. Both speakers 
called attention to the importance of 
rood breeding, intelligent’feeding, and 
selection of animals of the proper 
conformation. Dr M. A. Scovell, di- 
rector of the Kentugky experiment 
station, spoke on Dairy cattle and il- 
lustrated his lecture by scoring sever- 
al dairy cows, on the stage in view of 
the audience. The lectures on beef 
and dairy cattle were interesting and 
unique from the fact that both beef 
and dairy animals were brought on 
the stage. 

The needs of forest conservatories 
in Kentucky was presented by H. M. 
Hale, who declared that at the pres- 
ent rate the state would be depleted 
of its lumber supply within 14 years, 
He emphasized the imperativefiess of 
sconserving forest trees and planting 
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young trees to take the place :of those | 
being cut down. | 
On Thursday E. J. Watson. of 
South Carolina spoke on Immi- 
gration. Prof M. A 
The use and 
cial fertilizers. His address was one 
of the most instructive of the 


© 
sessi . That the far ‘rs we 2at- 
session. ‘That the farmers were sreat- 46 the end of roof-troubles. 


numerous questions asked. Prof 
Scovell explained that the indiscrim- | . 
inate use of commercial fertilizers is | Genasco 1S natural asphalt—the only material that 


foolish and that the needs of the land 
for a particular element of fertility 
can be ascertained only by actual ex- 
periment by the farmer himself. He 
also emphasized the great importance 
of the physical condition of the soil, 
declaring that this factor is of even | 
greater importance than the chemi-} 
cal condition... S. E. Morton of Cam- 
den, O, spoke on Swine breeding, ; ~_ 
and Col Wing gave an address a repairs, loss. 
culture of alfalfa. This proved an es- 
pecially interesting subject for discus- ! 
sion among the delegates. 

Prof W. H. Sherffries spoke on To- 
bacco breeding, explaining in. detail 
the recent experiments at the station | 
on cross fertilized tobacco and the / 
use of the seed separator to separate | 
the heavy from the light Bins Ww. Lake of Asphalt. 
A. Byron of Brooksville spoke on 
Burley tobacco and H. G. Overstreet | 


ee es ae Ge cee THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
———— Largest producers of asphalt in the worlé 
Marion, Crittenden Co — Wheat P 
PHILADELPHIA 


looks fine for time of year, but nota 
San Francisco 


doesn’t dry-out, rot, rust or crack. 


Weather-proof is water-proof 


_Ask your dealer for Genasco—smooth or mineral surface 
weights. But write, anyway, for the convincing book Q 


very large crop wads sown last fall. 
Tobacco has about all been delivered. 
Most all plant beds have been sown 
in the past 10 days. Wheat 80c to $1 
p bu, corn 40 to 0c, oats 55c. Horses 
und mules are still high. 


Chicago 














Most rubber boots are made of old remelted rubber. 





— That’s why they crack aftera few weeks wear. ea 


‘ BUFFALO BRAND RUBBER BOOT 


and you can twist, stretch and bend it in any direction. 


At Pittsburg, cmy tub butter 35¢c p 
Ib, prints 36c, dairy 2S8c, cheese 14@ 
lic, fresh eggs 25c p doz, hens 13@ 
l4c p Ib, ducks 144 15¢c, turkeys 16e, 


That proves there’s a lot of good, new, pure Para 
Yubberinthem. Besides this the canvas is lighter— 
the rubber thicker. They stretch where the strain 
comes, hence wear longer anddon’t crack. Souvenir 





corn Sle p bu, oats 48e, hay $19@20 Buffalo Watch Fob absolutely free, if you mention 
p ton, bran 23@23.50, middlings 24 your dealer's name and ask for ea mle 
@25, potatoes S5e p bu, turnips 85@1. WH. B. WALKER & 00... 71 So. Feast St. DA 







Weather-proof is water-proof_ 
abuseot_ commer” that’s why Genasco Ready Roofing | 


Every other roofing is injured by some kind of 


weather and lets in the water—which means damages 


in several 4 
that tells facts and | 
reasons, and shows the Eighth Wonder of the World, the famous Trinidad 
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>Don’t You Want My Big FREE 
\ Buggy Book? A Postal Gets It 


You éertainly do want it if you are the least bit interested in the Buggy 
Question, And I want you to have acopy. All you have gotto do 
is to write on a postal ‘Send me your 1907 catalog,”’ sign your 
name and postoffice plainly and address it tome. You will receive 
just as soon as it can reach you, the BIGGEST and BEST vehicle 
book you ever saw, It is bigger and better than any book I’ve ever 
gotten out before, and that means it is away ahead of all of ’em. 
My Catalog of Split Hickory Vehicles shows OVER 125 DIFFER- 
ENT STYLES of Vehicles, and a complete line of High-grade 
Harness. Write that postal NOW—before you put this paper away. 
It’s worth something to you to know all about Split Hickory Vehicles, 
and my DIRECT METHOD OF SELLING—whether you think of 
buying a buggy or not and you want to see our complete line before 
purchasing. We can offer you a greater Variety than anybody else, as 
well as better Quality. Our.line includes 125 styles of vehicles and 50 
styles of harness, Everything in the light pleasure vehicle line—Rub- 
ber Tire Runabouts and Driving Wagons, Cushion Tire Runabouts, Top 
Buggies and Open Buggies, Regular Phaetons and Stanhopes, Light Sur- 
reys, Heavy Carriages, Spring Wagons, Pony Vehicles, Carts, Delivery 
Wagons and all kinds of light and heavy Single and Double Harness. Every 
y point of construction is just as it would be if we expected a crowd of expert 
4 \ judges to tear it to pieces and examine it. Every piece is of the most durable ———™ 
=~ material. Prices to suit any pocketbook. 


SPLIT HICKORY 


means that we maxe our buggies of the best selected, thoroughly seasoned, straight ercined, second growth Shellbark Hickory. 
split with the grain—not sawed across it and absolutely free of worm-holes, knots, windshakes or other imperfections. 
But we want you to satis/y yourself, Let us send you a Split 


Hickory Special, free of obligation, to try for 30 days. Use it as 
ra | D Cc ory our own. If you do not find it exactly as represented, send it 
ack. Isn't that fair? Remember Split Hickory Buggies are 
E GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS, 
ee. ays Our Split Hickory Specialis of Split Hickory throughout—Sarven Patent 
: Wheels with Screwed Rims; Long Distance, Dust-proof Axles; Quick 
: Shifting Shaft Couplings; Genuine 
open heat, oil tempered Springs; finest quality all-wool broadcloth Uphol- __.—--[:!{ 
stered Cushion and Back: Spring Cushion and Solid Panel Spring Back; Top 
with Genuine No, 1 Enameled Leather Quarters and heavy Waterproof 
Rubber Roof and Back Curtain lined and reinforced; Wheels, Gears, Body 


q 
and all Woodwork carried 100 days in pure oil and lead; 16 coats of paint 
with the very highest grade of finishing varnish. 
Remember also that we can save you from 30 to 50 percent of the price your 
\ ial for 
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dealer can make you. We absolutely guarantee the Split Hickory Special 


2 yrs. 

H. C. PHELPS, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage 
Mig. Co., 
Station 4 
Cincinnati, 
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———— 





mandale, Paulding Co—The contig- 
ather here without snow 
wheat crop to consid- 





yed cold wee 
pas injured the 





20% or more. 
extent, probably 
eg fair condition. Good horses 
el at $200. Quite a lot of corn 
iis at 41c p bu. Oats 36c, eggs 
wt at 22c p doz, corn acreage will 
be large. 

Findlay, Hancock Co—We have had 
4 to feed stock, especially cat- 
to feed stock, especially cat- 
fe hogs. Wheat is looking good 
ote time. Clover is looking fine, 
hes not been raised by the freezing. 
Pureers have their work well in hand 
at this time and are cutting wood 
for the season. Cattle selling for De, 
hogs 7c, sheep Ge, horses are selling 
yery high, anywhere trou $150 to 
$25), corn 42ce, wheat The, oats 5c, 
apples $1 p bu, potatoes 60c, butter 
4 eggs 22c, chickens Se, turkeys 
fic, ducks %c, geese Sc. 

The State Board of Agricuiture is 
tp have the services of F. H. Ballou 
gs the Chief inspector of nurseries and 
orchards. Mr Ballou is well known 


in O, having been connecte xd with the 
exper sta at Wooster as asst in hort. 
He has tendered his resignation and 
wil take up his work at once. His 
new address will be Columbus. 


Calla, Mahoning Co—We have had 


about three weeks of pretty cold win- 
ter, the thermometer as low as 18 de- 
grees below zero. Snow about a!! 
gone, but roads good yet. Plenty of 
ice’ was put up. Lots of hay being 
hauled, to market, bringing $18 and 
$9 p ton. Wheat Tic. All kinds of 
feed high, bran $28 p ton, middlings 


$%, oilmeal $31, gluten feed $28, corn 
Se and oats 40c. Butter retails -t 
Se, eges 32c. This cold weather sen: 


eggs up again Apples wholesale at | 
fhe, dressed hogs 7c, veal calves, hogs 


Those living on rented 


dressed 1014¢ , 
earlier 


farms are beginning to move 
than usual. 


Swindling Farmers—Farmers in 
central Ohio have been having an 
experience with a new kind of 
swindler. He is traveling through 
the country selling 2a barbed wire 
fencing stretcher. The salesman 
leaves the machine and four rods of 
good fence for trial, requiring the 
farmer to sign a note for the return 
of the stretcher or pay the salesman 
S% Some of these later turned up 
as notes for $300 
New Dairy Commissioner Seated— 
Renick W Dunlap is now Ohios | 
dairy and food commissioner, | 
having succeeded Horace Anke- 
ney, who for four years has ad- 
Ministered the office in a very sa:- 
isfactory manner. Mr Ankeney has 
gone back to his Greene Co farm, one 
of the finest in that section of the 
sate. Mr Dunlap is a graduate of | 
4 prominent young farmer 
ad stockman and a _ well-known 


farmers’ institute 


The State Inheritance Tax which 


Was knocked ut largely through the 
influence of the farmers has just re- 


lecturer 


ttived anotifer blow from the su- 
Meme court. The last legislature re- 
Pealed the inheritance tax law, but 
Mught to exempt from the repeal the 
estates Which had filed reports prior 
0 the passage of the repealer. This 
feature of the repealer was attacked 
tWo cases in Hamilton cor inty, but 
the superior court there upheld the 
Tepealer. The s supreme court knocks 
Ot the law in all its features, re- 
Nersing the superior court. The state 
WIE lose about $25,000 taxes on es- 
ates, in Process of s ttlement when } 
Tepealer sas passed , | 
Woman Milk Inspector Wanted— 





Women of Sandusky 

a preat fight for the appointment of 
— milk inspector. They in- 
fittea vd & woman is particularly 
the home such duties as protecting 
mit. The’ b children from impure 
© board of health has re- 

& petition With the signatures 


are making 




















ing fast. 
| Cafaiogue f free. 





of 100 leading women ‘urging the ap- 
pointment of Fannie G. Spencer. 

For Purer Canned Goods—Dairy 
and Food Commissioner Dunlap has 
issued stringent orders to his in- 
spectors to see that there’ no viola- 
tion of the law prohibiting the substi- 


tution of saccharine matter for sugar 
in eanned goods. Saccharine is a 
benzine derivative, not sugar at all, 


but it is about 500 times sweeter than 
sugar. Great quantities have been 
used by fruit carriers. 


+ 
> 


Eyes on Cotton Boll Weevil—Under 
the ifluence of a liberal demand from 
foreign and domestic spinners, the 
cotton market showed more or less 
strength. Quotations for middling 
upland at New York ranged a little 
above ile p ib. In the far south- 
west farmers are busy at work get- 
ting in their new crop. There is 
much speculation on the part of Miss, 
Tenn and Ala growers over the pos- 
sibilities of the. cotton boll weevil 
crossing the Miss river this spring. 
According to govt experts the weevil 
has remained fairly active in the 
southwest during the past winter on 
account of the mild weather. The 
dept is looking up the matter of 
finding enemies of the weevil. So 
far it is learned that 38 varieties of 
birds feed on the pest. 








PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadel- 


phia, wheat 78c p bu, corn 538c, oats 
ie, bran $23@24 p ton, timothy hay 
200! 21, cmy tub butter 35c p Ib, prints 
He, dairy 28@30c, fresh eggs 24c -p 
doz, live fowls 13¢ p 1b, ducks 15c, 
geese 13c. Apples 2@:% 3.25 p bbl, ,. 








Coffee Threshed Her 
15 Long Years 





“For over fifteen years,”, writes a 
patient, hopeful little Ils. woman, 
“while a coffee drinker, I suffered 
from Spinal Irritation and Nervous 
trouble. I was treated by good physi- 
cians, but did not get much relief. 


“I never suspected that coffee might 


be aggravating my condition. I was 
downhearted and discouraged, but 
prayed daily that I might find some- 
thing to help me. 

“Several years ago, while at a 


friend’s house, [ drank a cup of Pos- 
tum and thought I had never tasted 
anything more delicious. 

“From that time on I used Postum 
instead of Coffee and soon began to 
improve in health so that now 1 can 
walk half a dozen blocks or more 
with ease, and do many other things 
that I never thought I would: be able 
to do again in this world. ; 

“My appetite is good I sleep well 
and find life is worth living, indeed. 
A lady of my acquaintance said she 
did not like Postum, it was so weak 
and tasteless. 

“I explained to her the difference 
when it is made right—boiled accord- 
ing to directions. She was glad to 
know this because coffee did not agree 
with her. Now her folks say they ex- 
pect to use Postum the rest of their 
lives.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 





NURSERIES sell Direct 

pay freight, give FULL value 

Founded 1825. Large NEW Fruit Book 
free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 









Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses. Jaana 
Shrubs. Write for Free Catglege 
2 Erase N.Y. 


rover Nursery Co. seas: 





MERRILL POTATO 


Color white. Wonderful yielder, is giving usaions 
satisfaction in various soils in different states. 
Prices reasonable while they” laste 


johnson Seed Potato Co., Richmond, Me. 
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Grand Free Millwork Catalo 


| Boa’t Build or Repair Until You Get It. HWOFK Uatalog 





5000 Bargains—At HALF Your Local Dealer’s Prices _. 








9 will SAVE you HALF 
n DOLLARS of what your 






— Dealer would charge 

a for Millwork and Flint- 
Boated Rubher Fire - Proof 
™ Roofing, freight included. 
We guarantee this. We also 
gtarantee that every article 










t, mew, clean goods, 
to you from the mill. 


Flint-Coated 

















Rubber Fire- 
4 Speci m on Values. Ask your- " 
scit if ry isn’t worth while to ag \aea ne 


that catalog. It illustrates 
fathe entire products of the 
iN Biggest Mill in America—the 
Only Manufacturers of Mill- 


I ply, $1.41 
per roll; 2 ply, 
$1.96 per pe 
Shy, a 
roll, incindlog 
nails, caps, 
cement and 
extra laps free. 


Owners, and to Any Man who 
is repairing or building, to 
iters to Contract- 








Sample Bargains 





Ic for 10 and 


Ar Step 
ers. 













Porch Refl, 


Our Millwork is the best made 





because—we have the most 
skilled work men—we operate ff 
the largest mill in the world 
—163,000 feet of floor space 
(four acres) —we own our own 
timber lands, saw mille and & 
lumber yards. (We de not 
rough lumber). We 
carry & larce stock and can § 
therefore ship promptly. Our 
material is first air-dried and 
then, asan extra precaution, 
itis putthrough a scientific ff 
drying prooses Joints sre F 
made with heavy hardwood 
dowel pins, glued with im- 
orted gluc, pressed together 
y heavy steam power presse. 
Absolately no “ epart’* 
to our Millwork. 


You ay pee 
or $10,006 worth 


Every piece of Millwork we 
make is just as carefully fin- 
ished as letor and expense 
can make it. Just write 
postal for that Free Catalog 
#0 you ean sce all of the 5000) 
Bargains wo offer, and save 
ro ourself many a dollar 
J 


dine the a eS 



















Ile 
er foot, 
to 6 ft. 


















































per foot 3c 











GORDON, VAN TINE & CO. 


D ‘88 case STREET 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 











There is nothing in Con- 
go Roofing that will dis- 
solve in water, nothing 
that will evaporate, noth- 
ing that will be affected by 


heat or cold, nothing that 
will decompose. 
It is practically indestruc- 


tible by weather. It is built 
to endure hot weather, cold 


weather, wet weather. It 

is a valuable fire retard- 
ent. 

Test a Sample of it. 

We will send one free on 

request. Try it by any ex- 

periment you please and 

you will understand the con- 

fidence with which we back 

up Congo Roofing. Address 


BUCHANAN-FOSTER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


1033 Monadnock Buliding, 








TH 
648 N. Sixth Street 











furnish ro ae ol and 4 cauipment, at sinall cost 
E WJOn HINE 


the standard, simple, cheap, 
nd, water, Portiand cement, only materials re- | 
uired. Buildings handsome, comfortable, durable. 





thoroughly practical. 


forth a investigation. frite us now. 
E PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
Terre Haute, Indiana 











House Paint | 
256 Per Gallon- 


Made of pure lead 
linseed oil. 

~—" Long lived, durable col- 
time e 


Special 


We will ay A every person | 
iNustrated 
ot 





24 
book stati ning the ct 

















Buy Land Now Formnadee 


I cab eel! you farms and plantations today in deep, 
soil sections of Tennessee at §5 to $x an scre for 
or,on easy terms. You can raise coven, » heat, 
hay vegetables, or fine stock fast enough in 
heslthful climate to quickly pey for your Lae hes 
a |vancing In velae rapidly with the 
Write me todey for facts and free beok u. +. Seti 
Traffic Mgr, N.C. & ot. Louls By., Nashville, Tenn, 


$5to$20 an Acre & goin oe 


New Wheat Lands 
nthe ne Canadian West 


5, 000 additional miles of 
rellway this year 
have opened up a largely in- 


i 



















of the Dominion continues to 
give one hundred and sizty 
scores free to every settler. 
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A Picture That Talks 


+7 HIS BIRD’'S-EYE VIEW of 
A. W. Anderson's farm 

buildings, located at Kane, Pa., 
tells a simple story of roofing 
superiority. It shows five 
buildings, all covered with 


Carey’s Flexible 
Cement Roofing 


The work was done by Mr. Anderson him- 
self with but knife and hammer as tools. The 
dwelling shows the neat and economical application 
of Carey’s Roofing over a shingle roof, which was good for nothing else than a founda- 
tion for Carey's Hoofing. Mr. Anderson writes: 


“Carey's Roofing is first class in every respect, the best I have ever 
seen, I am using it with entire satisfaction on flat and steep surfaces, 
for eave spouts and all other places. It keeps my cattle comfortable, 
as cold and all isture are luded. What I have done with Carey’s 
Roofing other farmers may do equally as well. I will always be glad 
to use it and recommend it.” 

Carey's Roofing is composed of best all wool felt (our own manufrcture), our highly 
tem Asphalt Compound, strong burlap, and our fttre-proof cement. No other 
roofing has the feature of Carey’s Patent Lap, which covers and protects nail heads, 
insuring a neat, smooth, aponeng <A water-proof union of sheet to sheet and roofing to 
roof-board. Carey Roofs never blow off. 

Write to-day for FREE sample and beautiful booklet; 
also address of nearest distributing point. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., (Established 1873) 
25 Wayne Avenue, - + Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Have You Organized ? 


The telephone in the country home is not a luxury—it’s a money 
saving investment that brings returns every day. Keeps the 
farmer’s family in close relation with the neighbors, saves many 
a trip to town, and helps to make the young folks satisfied with 
the farm by giving them advantages like their city cousins, 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Telephones 


are the right telephones for country homes. They work right, 
stay right, and the price is right. Our new book, B-201. ‘How 

the Telephone Helps the Farmer,” illustrates and describes how 
our telephones are made—explains why they are best to buy. 
Write nearest office for book today. Address 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, IIl. Rochester, N.Y. 


Branch: Toronto—Canada, 





























THIS SCALE IS PERSONALLY 
QUARANTEED BY ME. 






/ _——— 
> 
Here’s My Hand on It 

After more than forty years experience as a scale-builder | am 
now able to offer you a five ton bridge trussed steel lever scale 
with platform 14 feet x 8 feet and a solid brass compound 
beam and beam box for $45.00 delivered to your station. 

All sizes from a postal to a track scale at an equally low 
price. Ali scales sold on trial. 

Write me for full particulars of this offer. 


JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Box 411 








American Saw Mills 


Saw More Lumber With Less Power 


and less help than any other mills in the world. 
They are lighter running, better made, more dur- 
able, more modern in design, and yet they cost 
no more than the ordinary mills, You should in- 
vestigate our improved duplex steel dogs, combi- 
mation ratchet set works and quick receder, 
variable friction feed, etc. A size to suit any 
power, 

Also Edgers, Trimmers, Cord Wood, Cut-off 
and Rip Saws, Lath Mills—Full line Woodwork- 

Machinery, Write for free catalogue. 


American Saw Mill 
t 
; 120 Hope § reet, ssleckoneiown. Node 
etties. Weiteus for name of nearest agent to you. 








MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm items 


G. Oo P. 


At the recent farmers’ institute at 
Towson, Asa P. Gardiner in an ad- 
dress declared that the laws governing 
the handling of milk in Baltimore are 
insufficient to guarantee a good prod- 
uct, free from filth. He thinks the 
farmer may be relied on to use the 
wisdom of the sanitary production of 
milk. He declared that the large cit- 
ies are deeply interested in the health- 
fulness of milk. He called attention 
to the precautions Boston and other 
cities are taking with stringent laws, 
and outlined a reasonable course of 
action which he thought would result 
in a decided improvement in milk 
handling in Baltimore. 

Some of the Harford county dairy- 
men are contemplating Washington 
as a shipping point. Milk is said to 
have been very scarce there this 
winter. Some contracts have been 
made with dairymen-running up to 
May 1 at 25 cents a gallon. 

The Harford county poultry asso- 
ject is to foster agriculture in all its 
branches, especially to encourage 
breeding of all kinds cf live stock, 
including poultry; to examine and 
recommend fertilizers to be used, and 
to aid in seed selection, etc. Stated 
meetings will be held, and all county 
farmers and clubs be inviteu; there 
will also be annual meetings or ex- 
hibitions and fairs for the sale of 
stock and implements. Capital stock 
of the corporation will be .i0,000. 

The Rich Neck farmers’ club of 
Queen Anne at the last meeting dis- 
cussed corn. Ten ears of each va- 
riety grown by its members were en- 
tered in friendly competitien at the 
residence of Judge Charles H. Jef- 
ferson. Prof C. P. Hariley of depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington 
made an interesting address on corn, 
showing the advance made in yield, 
uniform strains es:ablished, fixing of 
type and acclimating. 

The well-known dairy farm of the 
late Daniel P. Hollingsworth at Fall- 
ston was recently sold to Mr Evans,a 
dairyman in Baltimore, for $10,000. 
Among other farms recently sold in 
Harford county are the Sarah Lever- 
ing farm near Reckord, containing 
145 acres, purchased by D. C. Dietz 
for $6500, Norris H. Anderson farm, 
near Baldwin, containing.120 acres to 
Newton M. M. Courtney of Baltimore 
for $3500. 

Charles A. Councilman of Balti- 
more county, who has been remark- 
ably successful in alfalfa growing, is 
now testing several varieties of the 
plant with reference, especially, to 
their adaptation to Maryland soils. He 
prepared a field of 20 acres last Au- 
gust -and sowed the first week in 
September the following varieties of 
alfalfa with strains of seed from Ar- 
gentina, Turkestan, northern Mon- 
tana, France, Germany, Wisconsin, 
southern Montana, irrigated soil in 
Arabia and non-irrigated soil in Ara- 
bia. 


Clear Spring. Washington Co— 
Cold, rough weather for past four 
weeks and no farm work being done 
except feeding stock. Dry feed scarce 
and quite high. Hay bringing $14 to 
$20 p ton. Corn stover -very scarce. 
Very many sales of farm stock and 
implements in eastern part of the 
county. Horses and hogs bring very 
high prices at public sales so far. 





News from Tennessee 
Jd. BR. WILSON 


The Tennessee state poultrK breed- 
ers’ association has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, -R. A. Bennett; vice president, 
L. R. Eastman; secretary, J. A. Murk- 
in, Jr; treasurer, Frank Langford. 
The next poultry show will be held 
January 6-11, 1908. September 17- 
20 are the dates fixed for the annual 
Franklin county fair. The propects for 
the meeting are very flattering. The 
Maury county fair association will 
hold its annual fair September 16-21, 
and the coming event will be the 
largest held in Maury county. Liber- 
al.premiums will be offered, and the 
prospects are the best. The Bedford 
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September 5-7. be held 
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county four years ago, has pro 1 

very successful and the interest aH - 

ated is growing. Lawrence county : 

augurateg the cataloup business tee 
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- 
Experimenters’ League Meeting 
Cc. J. HUNN 
The fourth annual meeting of the 
Agricultural experimenters’ league of 
New York was held in the new agricul. 
tural dairy building of Cornell. uni. | 
versity recently. The attendance wag 
very good, considering the Weather 
conditions, being composed mostly of 
persons who at one time or another 
attended the college. Membership jy 
the league is open to residents of 
New York state who are interesteq in 
the improvement of agriculture, also 
to Cornell students in attendance and 
to all ex-Cornell students irrespeg. 
tive of residence. The three Ameri 
can prizes were awarded to Charles 
T. Osborne of East Hampton, L, Ff _ 
Boyle of Ithaca and Katherine 
Fuertes of Ithaca. The officers nomi- 
nated were as follows: Honor 
president, Dr W. H. Jordan of Gem 


ZQeeOeerse @rervew treo wes =e o 







eva; president, F. A. Salisbury? > su 
of Phelps; first vice-president, F ” Th 
c. Stewart of Geneva; second an 
vice-president, T. E. Martin of 4 ww 
West Rush; director of  expete | of 
ments, Prof G..F. Warren of Ithaca; th 
secretary and treesurer, Charles #, su 
Tuck of Ithaca. an 
Prof F. C. Stewart of Geneva 
spoke at length on Potato spraying 
experiments, since this is the portion ; 
of potato growing most neglected’ be 
Spraying should begin early and must Ba 
be frequent so as to check all insee ha 
ticidal and fungicidal injuries. The wil 
formula of the bordeaux is not & of 
important as the thoroughness with bed 
which it is applied. Several farmem off 
gave their experiences with potatos, om 
= 






all agreeing that the use of bordéam 
has resulted in an increase of i 
100 bushels of potatoes an acre. Tian 
gist of W. T. Mann’s talk on ap 
growing was that pruning should 
so performed as to leave the heavig® 
bearing portions of the tree, Wh 
our present system cuts away. 
figures that $12 an acre should 9 
for the pruning, tilling, and spraying 
and yield profits of from $15 to 
an acre. F. A. Salisbury gave @ SHGm 
resume of his experiences with 
laying special stress on the Spm 
injury. The way to grow che 
says D. R. Pease of Trumansburg; 
to plant the trees in the spring, H 
them thoroughly all spring and sume 
mer and spray for good commerce 
crops against both fungi and insects: 
The field work in horticulture 
1907 was outlined by Prof Jué 
Some items are, orchard cover 60 
spraying; thinning fruit; and nu 
stock experiment, all of which 
be watched with great interest. 
Several talks along poultry 
were extremely interesting to 
in the audience. This discussion 
led by L. F. Boyle of Ithaca; 
spoke on Incubators and incuba 
and who gave Cornell methods 4 
poultry house construction and 
ment. He emphasized the fact 
sprinkling the eggs in the incw 
is a necessary accessory to the Piss 
ent moisture conditions, giving Ss 
larger number of chicks. The z 
of the molting experiments 0f 
poultry department by Miss 
have already been discussed in . 
can Agriculturist. ‘ 
The. last speaker of the day 
H. S. Jackson of Delaware © 
ment station. Speaking of 
tion of plant disease DY 
said: “It is best to learn the 
tory of such a disease, when, 
and how it appears and they ’ 
such methods as hand picking, Ss 
spraying, etc, entirely to erae r 
at least keep the spread in COM 
Friday’s session was opened a 
report of the delegate to the Z 
experiment union, who gave &® 
resume of what happened thet 
cent. developments in the r 
ture of cheese, by Dr Val ©™ 
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7 gall regarding cheese and the to 13c for wrappers and 3c for fillers, 
red the tific basis upon which cheese This for leaf that sold for 16 and 6c¢ 
re es could meet the requirements some time.ago. It is the opinion of 
tre mak ch laws. the raisers that better prices will be 
1a othouse lambs by M..C. Buell of paid as soon as the combine “busts,” 
jcomb, led to the stating of sev- which has been the case in former 
= rinciples. Have a strong per- years. Wiliam Strickler sold his 
era ie of Dorset or Merino blood crop for 13% and 3c after refusing 
ne stock. Keep up the backbone 16 and 5c some time ago.—([C. H. 
Mm » - . 
: “k. Sell the young lambs a. 
of Pepe to make the most profit Kentucky 
we the least labor, and then buy KENTON Co—Farmers have united 
your auenbor * a ieee Pas and thus cornered most all of the 
4 sock, and dont Keep & be “~~ tobacco crop from the tobacco trust. 
he oo Jong. Ship the lambs when tow they will come out is yet to be 
of m six to nine weeks old, when the jearned. Many a poor tenant has to 
ul. profit is on the average $10 each. .~. have money and it’s hard to fix a 
ni- « pr W. H. Jordan of the state ex- way for him. By the time the crop V . - ‘ 
vas riment station said the theoretical is put upon the market the poor \ e want to send you twothings—a Sample of Amatite Ready 
her side of animal nutrition is very com- tenant will have his cash utterly con- : 
of plex and not definite as yet. Trans- sumed, or at least it looks that way. Roofing and a Booklet about it. 
be formations are not understood. Food y think the best way to serve the We believe that if you once see a sample you will be con- 
determines the vitality of an animal. trust is to quit using tobacco for . d th > l s > 
ME 4 change in the character of the food shout two yeara—iE. B. vinced that a mineral surface roofing such as Amatite is the only 
of * : , > a constitutional change : 
lowed by a con 
to a animal. Investigators have a 2 -_ pea — by 
Iso row to hoe, and should be al- ’ : . e advantage is that the mineral surface mever meeds 
ind alles to draw their conclusions The True Test in Feeding Stock is e & : : to be 
eC. dowly for this is conductive to best in the production of Sects oF the ee painted or coated to keep it tight. : 
ri- ts, duction of milk. With this must be +4 : . . 
o- results af Seabnde® aenaunh Anuite eae aaa It resists rain, snow, heat and storms of all kinds, and causes 
F. q liness of the animal. Numberless farm- the roofing to wear indefinitely. 
ine Tobacco Notes ers aim at this desirable object but Ordi i] “ , 
al- fail because they do not understand rdinarily roofing has to be painted every year or two. 
ary : : t ’ ttt: pe just what is the best combination o ; : 
7 A gigantic tobacco deal w as COn- cereals. There must be palatibility, This means that you practically pay double the money that you 
’ summated recently at Louisville, Ky. qigestiblity, flesh-forming qualities, would have to pay if yow bought Amatite. You not onl 
f The transaction involved 7000 hhd wjniilk producing characteristics, etc. is y y 
nd and the amount approximated $750,- One of the very best of stock feeds for the original roofing, but also the cost of the paint and the 
of WW, The tobacco was of the "06 crop is that put out by the American Ce- work of painting. 
he of Tenn and southwest Ky. The firm yeal Company of Chicago, the Schue 
a; gy that bought the leat wi wee st to macher stock feed, announced else- Send for Free Sample to-day and see for yourself. You 
supply their trade in, Africa, Sou where in this issue. The well-known os : v . 
ies America ana Mexico. expert in breeding live stock, and in will never regret it. The man who once sees and examines 
va Pennine feeding farm animals, Wing R. Amatite has no use for any other kind. 
= LANCASTER CO—Much tobacco has om ta ten aa Se ae Address nearest office of the 
ion NCASTE a . ar: é > oes <r =] 
ed. _ caper oo 4 Pn ney og the poms pre ae Or omen as BARRETT MANUFACTURING co. 
ust rey i-o O e cro 2mains © much milk and with apparently no New York, Chicago, Philadelphi —_ : 
ec hands of the growers, who are not injurious effect on the anifal. This Minneapolis, .. ~/. See tenth feertaed, Doren. 
the wiling to sell for the present basis stock feed is commended to the atten- 
80 of prices. Buyers are not so plenty tion of farmers and dairymen every- 
ith as they were before the holidays anil where. Give it a trial right now, at | qemu 
ers offerings of good quality are far be- the fag end of winter. See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial P . 
28, - 
ax —_ oo =F" 
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Lacerta) 


That's the program in the Texas 


Y 


Country. It's easy there, because the land works 
and produces every month in the twelve. 

ou Can go down and see it for yourself. 
rate excursions twice monthly — only $25 from 





iry 





Marte Crry, Mtcu., 
Jan, 30, 1997. 


Mr. JonN SEBASTIAN, 


to go and see for ourselves the 
resources of the Texas Gulf Coast 
count. We left Chicago Janu- 
ary 15th and reached home last 
evening. 
We found the 
greater than adverti: and shall 
sell our here and locate 
there before next winter. 
Very truly yours, 
Water L. ASLER. 








Some Opinions from Men © 


Read what Prof. Thos. Shaw says in this paper 
Feb. 23 in his article ‘Growing Fruit in Lower 
Prof. Shaw ts probably the greatest liv- United States. 
ing authority on farming conditions and farm 
lands. His word can therefore be relied upon. 


Zexas.”’ 


C Ma. JomN Susasrian, 
PB in. P. T. ML, Chicago, Ill. 
I received your communication Wh H S I Deer Sir: 
of December 15th in answer to ° In reply to yours of the 9th 
note of inquiry. ~~ 0 ave een t: inst., will say am well pieased 
4 neighbor and If decided with wneville and expect to 





make this my home. 
The eun shines every day and 
there have been two good rains. 
No need of fire to keep warm. 
This > ee finest climate in the 


The land is rich and one can live 
here very cheaply. 


Baownxsvit1s, Tex., 
Jan. 16, 1907. 


Yours truly, 
J. W. Maps, 








Gulf Coast 


Low 


Two and Three Crops Each Year 


From Land Which You.Can Buy NOW for $25 an Acre 


. THE WARM, DRY CLIMATE 
of the Texas Gulf Coast is the healthiest in the 
country. The land which you can buy now at $25 
per acre is the richest in productiveness. 
The railroad facilities will place your products 


in which any other land can. There are no long 
weary months of winter idleness here. 
when this land stands idle while expenses run on. 

You can buy this land so cheap new, because it 
has just been opened up to agriculture by the discov- 


No time 


















Dee Woe atone ey 


Chicago, $20 from St. Louis — round trip, with 
rty days limit. 
Think of it : $500 per acre in cabbages — $600 
é acre in onions — $3.30 a bushel for new pota- 
s~ cucumbers bring $3.00 a bushel in May at 
a Eastern markets. These and many actual, 
to ry-day results ia,fruit culture also, can be proved 
I can give you names and addresses of the 
~ who are doing these things while you are 
ng this advertisement and the snow and cold 
are keeping you idle. 


JOHN SEBAS 
Passenger “en an 









in the markets ahead of every other section of the 
country. You get fancy prices— you save in 
freight rates— you make money and enjoy 
good health. 

Crops are always sure because you have plenty 
of pure artesian water on your own propert 
for the cheapest irrigation. This land is e 
because it is from 10 to 15 miles inland and from 
60 to 100 feet above tide water. And this land 
will produce crops at seasons when mo other land 
can, in addition to producing them at alll seasons 





cursion of Jan. 15. The land is selling fast. New is th: 


ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LINES 





ery of artesian water and the building of a railroad 
(the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico) which is to- 
day carrying hundreds ofcarloads of produce out of 
this section straight to the country's best markets. 


I will send you an 80-page book containing photo- 


graphsand full information about this country of 
wonderful crops. Read upon it. Then go and see it 
for yourselfon alowrate round-tripexcursion ticket. 


The Rock Island-Frisco Lines have no land to sell. 
We are interested solely in building up this country. 
Act today—15 carloads of people went down on our ex- 
e time. 


Room 1] La Salle Sta., Chicago, or 
Room 1] Frisco Bidg., St. Louis 
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We sell only the very 
purest grass and clover 
seed. None better can 
be bought at any price. 
Try us. 

Our vegetable and 
flower are honest seed, 
at reasonable prices, 
We supply farmers who 
plant by the hundred 
acres, down to collec. 
tions for the kitchen 
garden. 

You will be likely to 
find in our free catalog 
information worth dol- 
lars to you, 


oO A J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
, MARBLEHEAD, MASS, 


Purest 
Grass 


Clover 









And keep it in excellent condition 
without trouble. Genuine French 
Buhr Stones. Lasts a lifetime, al- 
ways works. Low first cost and re- 
palfs almost unheard of. Grinds 
the highest grade of stock feed and 
table foods. Write for catalog. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO, i 
1232Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis,Ind. | 
Amefica s Leading Flour Mill Builders. } 















AGENTS IcK pone 

WAN Screw Driver 

at aM Staple Puller 

2 Nail Claw 

o STAND BY Wire Cutter 

4 y Leather Punch 

‘ “ Pinchers 
BEvery Farmer Wants One at Sight 
he Que cf ows egrancage be vie eae ne eee srebe 


. oe . Oo. Predericktows, @ 
The Great Agencs Su, House. 


‘Anchor Fence 


Combines strength and beauty with 
long life. Large, hard steel wires, 
Heavily galvanized. 


Farm and 
Ornamental 





to build, always 
for Fence Book © 
ANCHOR FENCE & MFC. CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 











seal od to EH the 
FROST WIRE F NCE 


to its weight and we: 


- Owing 
YP qualities it will last three times as 


fabric. No soft wire 


until 7 get our 
free catalogue. e pay freight. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Creverano, Cure. 
H. B. Drake & Co.; 29 Broadway, New York. 
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BUY—INGERSOLL’S--BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a galion 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. in use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guarant and 


eed. Write for Prices, Samples, 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 



























Sea Green and Purple 


————— 


are nature’s own product—not man- 
made, Quarried from solid rock 200 feet 
below the earth’s surface—split into con- 
venient form for laying and then in its 
natural state, ready for the roof without 
further process of manufacturing. 


Solid Rock Can’t Wear Out 


it can’t burn, rust, warp, ¢rack, tear or 
decay. That’s why Sea Green and Pur- 
ple Roofing Slate makes perfect roofs. 
Roofs that last forever and don’t require 
frequent paintings and attention. 


Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


outlast any building—give perfect pro- 
tection—reduce insurance rates—afford 


pure cistern water. Suitable for ail 
luildings, new or old. Why not settle 
your roofing question for all time? Sea 


Green and Purple Slate Roofs will do 
this. Cost—only a trifle more than short- 
lived roofing. Write at once for our free 
book, “ROOFS.” It’s all about roofings 
and will save you money. At the same 
time please give us the name of’ your 
local roofer. 


American Sea Green Slate Co., 
Box 9, Granville, N. Y. 








Roofing Slate 

















For 
$7.00 
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GALVANIZED STEEL GATE 


or we furnish patented attachments with which we can 
The W 


make your own gates and saye money. T V eston 
Gate does not sag or have to be carried, works easily as 
a door; no strain on post and no extra walk gate reeded. 


Endorsed by hundreds of farmers. Sold on trial. 


pay freight. Catalog free. 


We 


THE WESTON GATE COMPANY, Box 42, North Dover, Ohio 








THE 
CYCLONE 


Catalogue, 32 pages, 
showing Ornamental 
Fences, Gates, Arches, 
Vines, Trellis, Lawn 

Border, etc., will inter- 
(- you, Write for it today. Address 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

















Be 





269 Plymouth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
ALFALFA Best Seed for Sale 
Write me for samples, prices 
and FREE directions “26” on goes. 
J. E. WING & BROS., Box “* 26” 
Mechanicsburg, Vhio, or Eutaw, Alabama 












CONCRETE BLOCKS 





pping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. -No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind, 




















LAWN FENCE 


wear Styles. Sold on trial at 
e: 





We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 














| res 7 
F 7 BR ehhtphteghd ed ett tered Eee | F888 88, A i wholesale prices. Gave 20 
nck arching ine each savere| | MIDOOCDODT MRD f2 49 per cont. tulustraced 
| a pee | ‘hd ten Chneouaas. I proisuarn i | poy Catalocue free. Write today. 
2 HERCULES MFG. Co., AAAANALLELXDXDOD) KITSELMAN BROS. 
x DEPT. A-20 CENTERVILLE. IOWA. " -+ = BOXS51 Muncie, Indiana. 
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FENCE 


very wir N 
d stay—No. 9 gauge 
both strand’ an ee E eet, Wet fedd sam 
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kly ized. Best e 
or ing anes test PE moresubstantial, stock-resist- To 
fort time-defying fence was never stapled ‘to posts We 35cts." 
Write for book showing 133 styles. ° 
ne Bho Ok & WIRE CO.. Cleveland, 0. PER ROD 
EE DELIVERED. 

























strong the vicious bu 


ween posts, 


Strongest Fence Made 


When you buy our High Carbon Coiled Spring Fence you ary A strength, service 
and durability combined. Twenty yearso 4 
that the best fence is made from 


CLOSELY WOVEN FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


Our Fence is 80 closely woven that small pigs cannot “wriggle” through it. So 
hi cannot “faze” it. We have no agents and do not sell to 


dealers but sell direct to the user 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES FREICHT PREPAID 


Coiled ire provides for expansion and contraction and prevents sagging be- 
Every pound of wire used in the construction of our fence is made 


tin our own mi]! from the best high carbon steelobtainable. e give 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


FENCE. Our wholesales prices willsave you money. 


COILED SPRING 
BOX 10 ) 


experience—hard knocks, taught us 
eavily galvanized Coiled Spring Stee! Wire 


that our customer may sure they are sat- 
d. Wemake a full line of FARM AND 
isfie Catalog 


FENCE COMPA 












NY 
WINCHESTER, INDIANA. : 
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,OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 








out apprehension 
It means that the grower of cane may 
leave his crop 
is ready 
that the grower of oranges need not 
be 
a part of their growth killed through 
freezing. 


Texas on the Lower Rio Grande 
PROF THOMAS SHAW . 





Two days .were spent in driving over 
addition to a trip 
over a portion thereof on. the 

line of the Gulf Coast, Browns- 
Ville and Mexican railroad, that runs 
from Harlinger to San Fordyce. This 
region contains the three counties of 
To me, 
this area appears to be one of the al- 
the 
line of agriculture. This conclusion is 
that it 
rich- 
ness; second, that frosts seldom’occur 
at and season of the year; third, that 
endless 
without any cessation; 
crops 
that it is 
pre-eminently adapted to the growing 
of sugar cane and alfalfa; sixth, that 
the rainfall is considerable, and sev- 
irrigation uses 


this in 
made 


branch 


country, 


Cameron, Hidalgo and Starr. 


most illimitable possibilities in 


the 
soil 


based upon 
possesses a 


facts, 
of 


first, 
surpassing 


crops may be in an 
sucession and 
fourth, that 


grown is very 


grown 


the of 


wide; 


variety 
fifth, 


enth, that water for 
may be obtained in abundance. 


THE.CHARACTER OF THE SOIL 


The soil is volcanic 


of it as alluvial deposit. 


parent diminution 
power of the soil. 


to west and 


to remove it. 


FREEDOM FROM FROST 


would not be correct to say that 
frost is unknown, but it is correct t9 


say that it is but little known. Frost 
that made the banana leaves droop 
at the time of my visit 100 miles 


northward, was not felt at allin these 
counties. This fact is of great signif- 
icance to those who grow truck crops 
in the winter season, to those who 
grow sugar cane, and also to those 
who grow such fruits as oranges and 
bananas. It means that the grower of 
truck may go on with his work with- 
of loss from frost. 


unharvested until he 


to crush it, and it means 


nervous lest his trees should have 


CONTINUITY IN CROPS 


In these counties crops may be 


grown during the entire year without 
any 
made to cover the entire winter sea- 
son, extending from October to Avril. 
These include such crops as radishes, 
Bermuda onions, beans, cabbage, cel- 
ery, 
tuce. The list may be extended indefi- 
nitely. 
grow 
may do so in the form of winter oats 
and barley, winter vetches, rape, bur 
clover, 
or Egyptian clover. 
he can grow corn, sweet sorghum and 
all the non-saccharine sorghums. Sev- 
eral cuttings of the sorghums may be 
obtained, and at least two crops 
corn. 
in summer, even in the hottest weath- 
er; and also Japan clover and alfalfa 
The 
is determined only by the limit of the 
effort put forth to produce them. 


cessation. Truck crops may be 


asparagus, cauliflower and let- 
Should the 


winter grazing for 


farmer want to 
stock, he 


clover and Berseern, 
In the summer 


crimson 


of 
Bermuda grass may be grown 


limit of the succession in crops 


WIDE VARIETY IN CROPS 


Some of the crops that may be 


grown have been enumerated above. 


The advantage from being able to 
grow crops in such variety will be 
readily understood, It means that 


should the price of one commodity 
fall because of a glut in the market, 
the grower may at once center his 
attention on growing another crop, 
and in a few months he may have it 
in the market 
farmer ‘may combine stock growing 
in some of its forms with truck grow- 
ing or with fruit growing, and in do- 
ing so he not only provides fertility 


It means that th 


ash in its ori- 
gin. It would be correct also to speak 
This entire 
region has been formed from soi's 
brought down from ‘higher areas and 
deposited to a great depth. In a few 
instances, they have been devoted to 
the growing of crops for more than 
20 successive years, without any ar- 
in the producing 
This entire area, 
extending nearly 100 miles from east 
about half as far from 
south to north, speaking roughly, is 
to the eyes almost as level as a floor. 
The greater portion is covered over 
with scrubby underwood, which will 
involve a cost of about $10 per acre 






for his land,, but he hag two 
to his bow in the line of. peyam 
rather than one. He can algo eon 
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stock growing’ with fruit growing - 
and in doing so the benefits Will be 
the same as when he combieg , 
growing: in some one of its Proeisk t 
with truck growing. - It Should not 
easy for the diligent man to. fai] 
such a country. . 
; a 
SUGAR CANE AND ALFALFA - 
Nowhere in the United States can Hy 
these crops be grown under conditions 4 iE 
more favorable to their growth Z 
L. Brulay of Brownsville has been 
growing cane since 1876, He also 
manufactures the same into sugar. 
He says the yield of cane runs from 
20 to 30 tons per acre, and that 


ton of cane yields from-.160 to a 
pounds of sugar. Mr John Closuer of 


Hidalgo, has been growing cang jm 
years, and manufacturing the same 
for five years. He claims that his | 
plantation yields from 25 to 40 tome 
per acre. He has 300 acres jn Cane. 
and is planting 150 acres more, Put 
the average tonnage of this sugar 


cane at the very moderate estimate of 
25 tons per acre, and the yleld ip 
sugar at 200 pounds per ton, and the 
price of raw sugar at, say, 3% cents. 
per pound, and the return from me 
acre is $175. This fact leads me to” 
accept, without any questioning, fy. 
statement that the net profit ‘ftom 
growing sugar cane and making the 
same into sugar is not less than $f 
per acre. One planting of the cape 
will suffice for five to nine years, am 
cording to the care given to it anf 
the condition of the soil. a 

A sugar maker from Louisiana to 
me that growing cane in this ape 
had the following advantages ope 
frowing it in the most favored te 
gions of Louisiana. 1, The yields of) 
cane were from five to 15 tons mor 
per acre; 2, The cost of fertilizers ii 
Louisiana was $5 to $8 per acre ab 
nually. while in this area, fertilizers 
are not yet even considered; 3, The 
cane in Louisiana must not be @& 
lowed to stand beyond a certain se 
son, lest it should be injured by frost 
while no such fear exists in the are 


now considered; and 4, The condi- 
tions in this region make it easily 
possible to control the moisture 


quired. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of acres of such land may 
obtained for growing sugar. That 
is so, should be matter for thankful 
ness, as where sugar is grown in this 
area as it may be, the manufacture» 
of the same will go far toward mak- 
ing up what is lacking in the pre 
duction of this country. 

Mr John Closuer of Hidalgo, told 
me that he had grown alfalfa near 
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Hidalgo for a number of ‘years. Re 
found no difficutly in getting from a 
seven to nine cuttings a year, po ies 
cutting yielding more than a tom at 
the acre. The price at the rail VE 
station, baled, was $10 to $12 are 2 
and the demand at present was pe ti a 
excess of the supply. The cost of ar a 
vesting, baling and_ laying down “ 
the station was $3.50 per tom, or 
drawing the crop 6 miles. bbe i mas 
may be easily calculated. Sat : wal be 
is grown under irrigation. “ be iw : 
be grown in wide areas oft 7 ; Wy 
THE RAINFALL a 
The average rainfall a AM 
Christi is about 7 bo wl 9 La 
at Brownsville Is * ; 
Farther back from the sea it 6 =— 
lower. But the rainfall is pr me re. 
distributed throughout the yor eet 
not enough for the sugar creas : i 
truck crops, but the lack OF aie | — 
and any other crops may tert 2 val 
made up from irrigating wa rate ~ x 
WATER FOR IRRIGATION 2 ~ 
Water for purposes of irrigate 7 Ron 





nt awe 
easily obtainable. Theré is - 
peed of it in the Rio Grande, Ooi 
must needs be pumped up. nivet, 
the fall is away from the then | 
that when once carried eat oni ihe 
bed, it runs by gravity barre wae 9 
land. ‘Parties. usually cme they ih 
in a pumping plant. he y hs 

a canal. Each man ma a 3 
lateral ditches and the we inst 
cost for pumping is paid a a! > 
the amount of water = 
with water rights may OS abd 
along some of these ditch a ae 
of $10 to $25 an acre, . accemas 
the location and freedom 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


. WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Be 
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2 
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At New York, e papattage taking fair- 


bey in p ion, po white 52 
_No 2 red wheat Sic in eleva- 


ke Buckwheat flour 
100 lbs, malt 83e p bu, 

85@58c, malting T0@T5c, 
ern chops 22 p ton, corn meal 115 

@130 p bag, hominy 3@3.25 p bbl. 

At Chicago, wheat has shown little 
or no activity for some days, 
yndertone one of easiness. 
in the air, even with great fields of 
gow-throughout much of the north- 
U 8S, and operators 
"are giving more heed to supplies of 
preadstuffs than anything else. 

May wheat sold off late last week to 
neatly Tic p bu, 7 
with a little helpful 


a2 oS 
8efe28 


a 
Ss 


Sed = 


important change, being a ready out- 
let for both spring and winter wheat. 


g2. 8 


particular pressure of speculative of- 
ferings. The market was barren of 
amounts were 
taken for export, and the home con- 


. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 
Laced Wyandottes, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
moth Pekin ducks. Eggs, $1; 
ing kinds; early potatoes. 
teo, N Y. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Silver 
Mam- 
selling all the lead- 
JOE ORDWAY, Canis- 





BUFF ORPINGTONS, Willow Brook 
repeated my last year’s winnings; 12. first, 
ond prizes on 14 entrie’. Regs, - 15. 
LEY FARM, Churchtown, 


strain, 
two sec- 
ECHO VAL- 





9 VARIETIES—AIl breeds 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. 
10 cents. List free. J. A. 
ford, Pa. 


poultry, eggs, 
Colored 60-page 
BERGEY, Box F, 


dogs, 
book 
Tel- 





THOR OUG HBRED POULTRY— Pest, 
ties, carefully selected breeders; 

Cataiog freee HENRY K. 
town, Pa. 


*. we 1 


Monk Gia 





MY B. as a and Brown 


r hundred. “THe 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RASPBERRIES—Black Diamond and Columbian, 
two of money makers. Best of 

trees, shade -and ornamental trees, ete. For 

of 1907 moubester N Y¥ grown, J. CG. B 
Guys Mills, Pa 





plants. Also fruit 
YD, 





-Crimson clover seed, $4.50 

$8 and $8.50 bushel. 

soultry) 6c 
JOSEPH a 


FOR SALE 
Red clover seed $7. 


= Aa for 
bushel. 
Midford. Del. 


bushel. 
Wheat 


ushel. Onion 
HOLLAND, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, asparagus roots. 
succeed in growing large crops you must 
good plants true to name. We have them. 
alog free JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, 


To 
have 
Cat- 

Md. 





SARATOGA—New strawberry, producing at one 


of crop with Gandy. 


finishi last 
LIAM’ PALMER, Rexford Fiats. N Y. 


aa yA rate per acre 5918 quarts in night r 





FOR SALE—Choice high grate seed am. Yellow 








beauties Sec e Dutton, 12-rowed, bushel in Send 
it Bk “PounrRY YaibS" Cobham Whast, for sample. TUN A RETTINGER. Liverpool, 
BRONZE TURKEY, Pekin ducks, White Wyan- CHOICE YELLOW GLOBE Danvers onion seed, 
dotte exes, sittings or 100. ne tom %; Toulouse | aiso White Cap Yellow Dent corn. Write for 
geese. J. "BERT McCONNELL. Ligonier, prices. CHAS LUCAS. Perry, 0. 

BARRED ROCKS, Pe. Island Reds. Fine me new and ofd sorts at 
stock, carefully mated, eg ha Write prices. Sth annual catalog free, 
prices. F. H. WELLS, a 6 Park, N SrAYMAEER SON, Dover, Del. 





THOROUG HBRED WHITE WYANDOTTES =~ 





APPLE AND PEACH TREES cheap— ntales 

















clusively. Kggs from selected stock. » $1; 100, free. lesme ted. MIT 
EARLE M. LYMAN, Newport, Da * ELL’S TNoasuke Beverly, 0. sa 

TODER'S White Plymouth Rocks. Eggs, 13 for COwrnAs- Merthors grown, New Era covrpeas, 

R (Fishel strain.) Cash with order. LEVI @ will in @ days, | $2.50 per bushel. HULL 
dD. YODER, Box #%, Dublin, Pa Faris. Eatontown, N J. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE eggs a2 for 15 from prize 100,000 trees, gladioli. Cowee’s strain. dahlies 
at pen; $1 for 15 from my good pen. B. F. § peonies. cannas. L. F. DINTELMANN, Beflle- 
JONES, South Montrose, Pa ville, 11. 

5 EGGS $1. Rocks, Reds, Wyandott MEDIUM, | MAMMOTH, alsike and timothy 
deena, agherms, Minesces, Hambunen, oy Oe for sale. Write WALTER TRUMPLER 
HARBAUGH, Middleburg, Tiffin, 


Md. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS of purest blood, 
CHAS 


young stock for sale, write your wants. 
Cc. SMITH, Watertown, Tenn. 


SALE—AIl leading 
eggs for hatching, etc. 
SHELLY, Florin, Pa. 





FOR varieties 
ed fowl, 
. G 


land and 
Write wants. 





sumption continued heavy, 


7355307 
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NICE PEAR TREES cheap, roses Ic. Catalog. 
L’AMOREAUX NURSERIES, Schohartfe, N Y. 

DAHLIAS—® $i. & Gladioli $1 100. Cat- 
alog free. J. L. uboRE. Northboro, Mass. . 

STRAW BEBRy GROWING taught at home. 
Book free BH. J. SCHILD, fonia, Mich. 
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oF, 
phe 


diu . 
- BRABAZON. Box 13, 





WE HAVE surplusses of the follozing seed 
and they must go at your price. First and a best 

$2.75, Alaska $3.50, Gradus $7, Little Gem $4, 
Nott’s Excelsior and American Wonder $475, En 

land $3, Thos Laxton oe... Catalog free. CRIN 

Seedsman, Morganville, N J. 





—— BROWN LEGHORNS exclusively, 
Years. America’s nenvioat egg producers. 


prices Hatch- 
WILLI AM sc HLUER, 


ts. 


rr KP SSSESK SCS mts 





WARD BLACKBERRY,: hardy and reliable, one 
of the ba | well- goctes plant: s by mail, 3%, 75 cents; 

$1: 100, $1.50: for larger quantities ard as- 
pccngen "trait trees, small fruit plants, ete, Re 
for price list. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, le 









laying White ¢ es 






+ pail 












SAVE YOUR TREES from destructive diseenes- 


Good’s Caustic Potash A | sop No 
makes — ere trees B aa 
Manual 


aot Dee fre t St me Ants GOOD. 


Original Sieken 
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OUR REAL’ ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





THE JEW ISH Agricultural and Industrial Ald 

Society, yhilanthropic institution founded ty 
the Baron de H Hirsch Fund, has on_its books @ 
number of desirable people of moderate 
who wish to purchase moderate priced farms near 
ood markets and in good state of cultivation. 
he seciety charges no commissions to either 
buyer or seller, Parties desiring to list farms 
with us should send particulars to No- 174 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





and 
fertile 


store, 


SALE—Valuable Virginia farm 
soll; 


FOR 
| a 28 acres; climate. 

acres in crop, balance pasture and timber; new 
oF I2-room dwelling, water =, = “tam ngs 
extra house fer manager; cotton barn, 
houses; large separate store with Sechadines stove 
dees $20.00 business annually, Price for all $10,- 
a easy terms. R. F, MOSS, Booker, Sussex Ca, 





be sold. 
acres; fine 


HERE IS A SNAP—Musat CaWVornia 
stock and fruit ranch; 1100 lences 
two barns; wagons, ete. 80 pure-bred Angora 
goats, 12 cattle, 14 horses; $90, worth of black 
oak timber; 12° miles from Napa, @ miles from 
Oakland. For full particulars write CROWN  & 
ty INC, 166 Broadway, Oakland, Cal 
Jept 





CONNECTICUT FARMS FOR SAuKR—tiood for 





fruit, dairying, trucking, poultry, near the best 
of markets and ; ay = “4 Rs. Bh for leat 
let describing a besgalan, CAR 
RIER & Ns Ser HIER, a) “State treet, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FOR SALE-—23-acre Delaware’ farm; loca-" 
tion; fine soil; good markets; ome mile towe 
and railroad; ‘price $320; $1275 Co. Get_ further 
particulars. THE H. K. SOPP Pena 


Ave, Pittsburg. Pa. 

FOR SALE—Farm of 16 acres in a good, fertile 
condition; new buildings, 25,000 feet ms ert 
wood timber and two coal ry Mey ae 


photogra —> address owner, 
KNARR, Pa. 


and 
"Du Bois, 
anu YEARS 
stores, © 








SELLING FoRMs. <> 






































@enora wooden swinging stanchions, good as new. 


Address DRAWER A, Marietta, Pa. 





FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, Fated address 


WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, 








WHITE WYANDOTTE kere! L5G, ™ 
intents and purposes feed Wyandotte and White Tocks Bsa: 100, $5. axe, sy OO oe true to name. E. a, ee >» free wisiing a » = 
#ill in the grip of winter, even with G. N. BURT, Oakwood, ee or tending PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7) "Tribune 
the lengthening days. WHITE ROCKS, “aipucoune per 18; qoamttas % kinds $i. Catalog. H. BURT, | Building, New York. 

J 7 oO i on, Mass, = = > 
4[-4@48e, July a fractional discount. | Store, Lambertville, ni ve an gBSAUTIFUL —— — oa a f es 
i . : LIVE STOCK full particulars, address SAMUEL WOoD- 

EGGS, CHICKS, White, Brown, 5S " icom: County, 

Rose Comb, describe | your wants. LE HORN —_— COOK, Selisbery, W' ise » ae. 
higher, owing to FARM, Lancaster, Pa REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, | Ches NEW JERSEY r ,FARMS—Headquarters for New 
plies. The demand was much as re- 2% FULL BLOOD 8 © Brown Leghom eggs for A large strains, all x." mated, not | Jersey's best grad 

Quotations covered a range | $1; 100, $250. Circular free. MARK HARBISON, } S88; bred sows, service boars, Scotch Collie pups, | W. DRESSER. Burtington, Burlington Co, N_J- 
of 0@45 bu f . ani a White ‘Pigeon, Mich. vneraser a — efor circulars. P. Ew Y = 
ye p pu tor aon to an an ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. gan YORK Rng th oy | ior sale. 
upward to 638@65c 7 . = : vrite for catalog contain real farm barga 
[ites matting _ BUFF AND PARTRIDGE Wyandottes. Irie | “FAIRVIEW. FARM HOLSTEINS won more | BRIGGS & KOONZ, No 19, Ballston Spa, N Y. 
eee malting. . ee ee oe Sore, Se os CKLES, prize money last year on eight months’ records 
Timothy seed showed a little more he si than any other a eS and nt at. AC RES ten Le frida Petelo. rae see 
spring near at ‘ . > calves for sale. F! = VF. en e, eck, good buildings ar 
there were occasional firm spots in a mi yg Rehlog tree BAIR TW Fv - Secon 
Prime cash or Mar de- | Shrewsbury, Pa. BROOKLANDS FARM HOLSTEINS. Special | FARMS Mild, healthy climate, | Good markets 
regist: . from ad- | HENRY EVANS, Gnuineys, Va. i estate «a 
CORNISH INDIANS, ‘Buckeyes, R C Brown Leg- et ad TEN RCOsT, patent claims. 
= - van z 
Farmers’ soe —_s” free, KR. D. REIDER, Mid- | Supt, stittvilie, Oneida Go, N’ Y. MARYLAND | FARMS. delightful t! 
e igh fu southers 
rs Exchange Advertising WANTED—Registered Holstein bull for imme- homes. J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Md. 
. > BARRED ROCKS, Black Minorcas and @iate service. Describe breeding, age, color, size, 
Cents a Word ay few We Se B. WHLEAAS MINSKER, peice. LOCUST GROVE STOCK FARM, Ant- |= —— 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly - cat mle ls 
: : WHITE AND BUFF Teghorns, stock and eee. | BLACK ESSEX, PIGS from best herd in the OUR HELP BUREAU 
MADLEDALE POULTRY FARM, Port =. jin & & oe ae oe ner pai. 
THIS DEPARTMEN . 7 CHARLES LAFFERTY. Little Valley, ° 5 Per Jord 
in sn rd PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs, . Guaranteed . 7 bo —— 7 
* po cent fertile. W. if HILLIER, Somerville, Ps te gee 195 P ey | 
4 KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. MALE HELP WANTED 
FOR. THOROUGHBRED eggs or stock cor rc " 
Y BERKSHIRES—Special prices on pigs to 
ler, and advertisement mi ist respond BROOKSIDE FARM, Box B, Nelson, Pa, ee — rs pot akin. Write Ay OLARK , GOOD. PAY. Rermapent peaition, . pleasant 4 
EGGS—Bured Plymouth Rock $4 19, pyre _ a st — men ry ge eral subscription — for ‘Amer 
oe Pan FOR SALE’ tomy oF os Y. SiR, Cumin, © STALLION® Preach Omch.. samme ASE. Pork Kean | Agric Virginia ww, *,-* Sn Gam 
will be accepted at the above _WHITE AND BARRED ROCK _BGGS, n per pase beet y d half breeds. G. 7 lina. We want men who can devote all of th 
15; $ per J. W. KILLEN, Felton, Del. =< c time to the work. if you Ce looking for a 
— “Xx Ih TAMWORTH SWINE. White Holand turkeys. | 59@p don’t write us, but if you are experien 
«mall ist ie ae "| RHODE ISLAND, REDS, Rowe and Single Comb. | WARREN MORTON, Risssellville, Ky. Bg Oy EE ge TEE, 
y FIVE cents a we rd eac h in ertion. a — maake ag ag Phe righ oopertunity, - wae 
3 3 ) s ~ “_"* > : “ 
WHITE HOLLAND toms, Pekin drakes. Ev- | DUAL PURPOSE Shorthorn calves. WM E. | t@ hear from you. Phe right men can do be 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, WIN GARDNER, Route 2, Salem, 0. “| SUTTON, Windham, N Y. S's can steer was. WS yen pe oh 
489 Lafaye:t > - write us in full. stating experience. age, refer 
e Street, New York City 400 HIGH-CLASS HOMERS—Squabbers, reason- v2 “re ‘te, and we will hat_w do 
« “EY | able. SQUAB FARM, Marietta, Pa. MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS | S00, oie and we wil GENCY DEP pit 
FINE WHITE ROOK oo - pmerices gereutarst, 4% Lafayette street, New 
“ % . FI r cockerels, reasonable. ork, } . 
EGGS AND POULTRY FRED B. KEENEY, Laceyville, Pa. WARRINER'S Chain Hanging Stanchion. I. R. 
Calvin, wice- president state dairy association, Ke- GOOD MAN WANTED in every county and city 

SINGLE COMB REDS. Circular free.~ JOHN | wano, says, “I think them_ perfect.” Send | to represent us; thorenghly honorable and perma- 

J aD RE DS. big ht Br ahenes, Bar red BODFISH, West Barnstable, Mass. foe booklet. WwW. B. CRUMB. West St, Forest- ge ae A 2 food woul. THR 
ville, ° a rawer 105 sridgeport, Ct. 

100 FIN : kere’ +4 

rice) or suit 4 R NELSON'S, ae gt bins WANTED —Single man for general farm work; 
RMA — RRNA siacaen acarines MISCELLANEOUS good milker, F. C. WOOD, Perry, € 
ee cheap. a 
LE- Bared and Wh HOWE, Dublin, Va. —ware 
Island van ite WANTED Standing ash, basswood and elm tim- SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 
ber. Write z rv, ok hk ae FF situated and 
sked. BAC( eton, } 

SEEDS AYD NURSERY stock | = FOR FARM HELP (Italian) apply _to*the le 
FOR SALE—Over one hundred second-hand { bor information office n: Lafayette 
; (formerly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 


to applicants. Advisable 
tion expenses from New 
be refunded afterward by men, 
promptly the required help. 


to advance transporta- 
‘ork ination, to 
im order to secure 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





FERRETS FOR SALE—Choice br stock 
at very low prices. Lack of 

sale on limited number females. Send s 
once for bargain price list. OC. M. SACKETT, 
Lendon, O 
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SOLD ALL HIS SHEEP 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Sirs: Advertising of Sheep 
with you has: proven more satisfac- 
tory than in any other paper, and 
never without having more calls than 
I could §fill—-[Merton Phélps, Cas- 
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300 = [2.4] 
MUSHROOMS 


When_ you have something tha’ 
somebody else wants and is able 
and willing to pay well te Th 
natarally tn make a big profit. his 
is just the condition of, the mush 
room trade to-day, The galar 
demand for fresh ——— Age I 
in excess of the su ply, an 
demand comes from fi ¢ % A 
rants, Clubs, and high-class Fruit 
a ete., who can afford to pay 





fancy prices. To the farmer who 
has a wuent shed or cellar Fund desires to add a fat in- 
crease to his present income without interfering with 
any other work. Mushroom Growing offers exceptional 
Minited and th the — and time required being 80 
ited and 5: rofits solarge. Now is the Time 
to Start. rite at once for our beantiful FREE 
BOOK and start ina permanent, legitimate and _profit- 
able business, Send 2c stamp for postage. Visitors 
welcome at 


rms. 
yegemans MUSHROOM CELLARS 
BO RAMSEY, NEW JERSEY 








A "wonbéeha big aides 
Full of engravings of every FREE 
Variety, with prices lower than other 
dealers’. Oldest reliable seed grow- 
erinAmerica. Nooldseed. All fresh. 
They will grow or will refund money. 
Big Lot Extra Packages Free with Every Order, 
‘Send yours and your neighbor’s address, 
/@. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Sinole, 


} ASPIN WALL 


POTATO MACHINERY 
GREATEST LABOR SAVERS 





Id's Largest Make. 
°/ Potato Machinery 
CUTTERS, PLANTERS, SPRAYERS, 


DIGGERS, SORTER S. 
EE BOOKLET 9 
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Why Don't YOU Trade In New York 


and Save 
Money on 
Everything: 


Over 75,000 
labor-saving, 
money-saving arti- 
eles for farm, home 
and shop, fully de- 
scribed, illustrated 
and priced in Big 
New Catalog No. 92. 

We willsell to you 
at wholesale prices 
the following goods 
in small quantities 
as well as large: 











Watches, Jewelry, 
Clocks, Silverware, 
Knives, Razors, 

Fancy Goods, Lamps, , 
Books, Purses, Bags, 
Fine Groceries, Seeds, 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 
Baby Carriages, Sleds, 
Sewing ——— Whips, 
Carriages, Wagons, 
Stoves. Ranges, 
Electrical Supplies, 
Boots and Shoes, 








sent postpaid free of charge, 


THIS 700 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 


pase, © pm 

‘ool Cabinets, Sweaters, 
Shot Guns, Rifles, Traps, 
Revolvers, Cartridges, 

Shelis, Fishin Tackle, 
Talking Machines, 
Farming Tools, Skates, 
Incubators and Brooders, 
Ice Tools, Sleighs, 

Cream Separators, Freezers 
Washing Machines, 
House Furnishing Goods, 
Mechanics Tools, 


Opposite each article in the Catalogue, is the low price at 
which we sell it, the lowest price for which it can be bought 
in any store, big or little, in this or any country on the Globe. 
You will spend hours of interest over ite pages; you will 
marvel at the wonderful variety all complete in one big book. 
Makes buying pleasant and profitable, wherever you live. 

This up-to-date Buyer’s Guide costs us $1.00 to print, but is 
to all who ask for it in good 
faith. Hundreds of requests come to us every day,and we 
want to place it in every home in the United States. 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 

We will send you our Premium List, contaiping 100 valuable 
and useful articles given away free. Also Grocery List, showing 
how you can save one-third your living expenses. 

WE SELL RELIABLE COODS ONLY. 

Buy of ns and secure Best Goods at Lowest Prices. Prompt 
Shipments, Low Freight and Express Rates and a SQUARE 
JEALevery time, Wecnarantee satisfaction or refund money, 

We also a. safe delivery of all goods ordered of us, 


H VAN GLAHN & CO., 
AAR sou ARE. Established 1816, NEW YORK CITY 
The Oldest Mail Order House in America. 4 











“FOR SALE: 


Fruit and Orna- 
mental trees, 


Small Fruits, Shrubbery and Roses. Send 


or descriptive catalogue. 


money. 


We can save you 


The Hawks Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y.” 





Fruit Trees, Good and Cheap 


Japan Plums, Winter 


anana Apple, McIntosh Red and 


other choice kinds. Young,Thrifty, Northern Stock. Best 


baa] sn be ee ed. Low 


prices for short time only 


duce la surplus. Postal brings full information 
WHITING NURSERY COMPANY, 646 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
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NATION’S GARDEN SPO 


The vast terzitorics now open for settlement 
in the States of 


OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 


AND 


- IDAHO 


offer to the Homeseeker an unparalleled 
opportunity. This great region is rapidly de- 
veloping, and as it becomes more thickly set- 
tied land values will correspondinglyincrease, 


in effect to these States every first and 
third Tuesday of February, March and 


April, 1907, 
-VIA— 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 


Low Homeseekers’ Rates 


UNION PACIFIC 





livery $4.55@4.65 p 100 lbs, under 
grades usual discount. Clover seed 
offerings continue small, with the 
market firmly held around 13.50 p 100 
Ibs, millets 1.15@1.35, mustard T5c 
@1, buckwheat 1.80@1.45 

Rye was in fair demand, consider- 
ing the small offerings, and averaged 
about steady on the basis of 65c p bu 
for No 2 in-store, and 66@67c f o b. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





| LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per100 lbs “07 ‘6 “7 ‘6 “O? "6 

Chicago ..ccesesees $6.90 $6.35 $7.00 $6.40 $6.00 $6.25 
New York ........ 6.10 5.80 7.40 6.75 6.25 6.50 
MED cccccccccess 6.10 5.75 7.30 6.45 6.15 6.50 

ansas City ...... 6.40 5.65 695 6.10 5.80 5.90 

Pittsburg .......++. 6.10 5.75 7.30 640 6.10 6.25 








At Chicago, a feature of the trade is 
the continued free offering of trans- 
Missouri fed steers. Exporters slack- 
ened somewhat in their quest for the 
fancy grades of steers and seemed to 
confine their efforts to securing me- 
dium to good cattle ranging around 
$5 to 5.50 p 100 lbs. Really choice 
beeves, however, sold for 6.50 to 6.90. 

A fairly satisfactory trade noted in 
fat cows and heifers. Bulls held 
about steady. Sellers found it diffi- 
cult to get rid of inferior canners. 
Country buyers sought out the bet- 


3.50@4.85, bulls 2.75@4.60, canning 
cows 1.40@2.25, feeding steers 4.25@ 
4.90. Stockers 3@3.85, veal calves 
6.50@7.25, milch cows and springers 
25@50 

Packers seem reconciled for the 
time being to a 7c hog market and 
recently paid that price with better 
grace than they have done for some 
time. Receipts fair at this point and 
other chief western markets but not 
sufficiently large to encourage packers 
in a “bear” campaign. Choice pack- 
ing and shipping swine sold around 
$6.75@7 p 100 pounds. 

Sheep receipts were hardly as liber- 
al as this time a year ago. Market 
somewhat irregular. Good to fancy 
wethers in good request at $5.60@ 
6.25 p 100 lbs, yearlings 6@6.60, mut- 
ton ewes 4.50@5.75, bucks, stags, ete, 
3@4.75. Lamb supplies fairly liberal 
and prices ruled easy. The better 
grades of lambs bring 7.25@7.50. 

Eastern Live Stock 

At Pittsburg, cattle market 10c 
higher today. Receipts 100 loads. 
Best steers $5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, coarse 
4.25@6, fat cows 3.25@4.35, bulls 2.75 
@4.65, oxen 2.75@4.25, feeding steers 
4.50 @5, stockers 3@4, calves 5@8.50, 
milch cows 20@55 ea. 

Hog receipts 45 doubles. Good me- 
dium to heavy swine $7. 30@7 7.40 p 100 
Ibs, pigs 7.20@7.25. Sheep market 
| steady. Mixed muttons 4.25@5.50, 
wethers 5.25@5.90, stags, ete, 3.50@ 
1.50. Best lambs 7@7.85. 

Drafts Sell Well—The recent com- 
bination sale of registered draft horses 
held at Washington Court House, O, 
realized fair prices. Some of the 
mares offered ranged 15 to 20 years 
old. <A total of 106 horses averaged 
$245; 70 mares going at 252 and 36 
stallions at 252. 








GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
warehouse, car or dock. From 


store, 
these, country consignees must pay 
| freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Onions 
At New York; there is a continued 
good demand for the better grades of 
offerings. Little change noted on 
common stock. Eastern whites bring 
$4@7.50 p bbl, reds 2@2.75, yellows 
2@3.25, shallots 3@4.25 p 100 bchs, 
leeks do. 
Poultry 
At New York, demand fairly active, 
but supplies are generous. Turkeys 
slow; ducks and geese well cleaned 





up and firm. Live fowls 12@12%c p 
lb, young roosters’ 11@11%c, old 


. Soup 2@2.10, yellow eyes 1.90@2, j 


ter grades of good heavy feeding, 
steers. Fat cows brought $3.75@ 
4.75 p 100 lbs, heifers 4@5.25, stags 





roosters 8@8%c, turke 
ducks I16c, geese 12@180% 
fowls 55@60c p pr, pigeons 
Dressed capons 15@24¢° Ph» 
$2.50@5 p doz. 











Apples 
3s Avey experts from the 
can for the week e 
bbls, were: ma Feb 3 i 
To Liver- 


Lon- 4 
pool don Others Tota 
New York’ 6,148 


9,842 7,895 og’ 
Boston ... 5,083 a (335 
Portland . — 700 3 
Halifax ... 155 10,330 "i 
St John ... 1,242 141 1,999 9am 
Total .....12,628 21,013 a oma 
Bem WH. (Bons crecccscccdil er 
Season to date : 
Sm time °05-6 ......ccccusun 5 
At New York, trade in 9 ; 
shape. A pleasing export on 
but a slow inquiry from local bare 
Kings bring $2 T5@4.25 Dp bbl 
Baldwing 


3@4.25, Spys 2.50@4. 25, 
2@3.50, Green. 
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2.50@3.75, Ben Davis § 
ings 2.50@3.5v. 


Beans 


At New York, marrows fair 
realizing $2.20 p ton. Peg § 
firmer at 2.55, red kidneys 2.30 
white kidneys 2.90@3, black 


@QBawmeewwewt wt oewe}“S wt reas ee 


mas 3@3.10. 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, calves in ful] 
and there is some “o Se 
Prime veals 12@13c p b, commoy 
calves 8@9c, pork 9%@ Lie’ — 
lambs $9@10 ea. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market quiet, 
apples 7T@T%e p lb, dried apples 
wie, chops $2@: py p 100 Ibs, Cher 
ries 18@2Uc, raspberries 30@30e 
blackberries 13@1l4c. It is reportej 
that some Empire state dealers are 
offering Nov delivery apples, ‘07 crop, 4 
at 7c p lb. 


sa Soe ae 


Eggs 
Last week the N Y mercantile x 
change arranged a new classification 
for eggs. Hereafter fresh gather 19 
extras will be listed as “A”. he 1s 
calls for 90% new laid eggs, the aga 2 


not to exceed 1 doz p case, The te 
mainder, other than the “loss,” must ro 
be sweet. Extra firsts must contd ou 
85% new laid eggs, with a maximum 
loss of 1 doz p case. Firsts, which co bt 


stitute the principal grade of egy) 
dealt in, must be entered in class*BY 


They will consist of 65% new Wald tit 
eggs, With a loss of 2 doz to the case & 
Seconds, also in “‘B” class, must (ot the 
tain 50% new laid eggs with a lossof en 
8 doz p case. « 
At New York, reports from th a 
west indicate heavier offerings, and) 
buyers are proceeding with caution br 
Selected local stock sells up to Wep cn 


doz, western firsts 26@28e, duck eggs 
35@40c. 


~ 


Fresh Fruits 


do 

At New York, cranberries firm a) pr 
$6@8.50 p bbl. Strawberry sup hi 
increasing; quotations range Dp 
P at. é 
Lumber | 

At New York, an active trade a) te 


ticipated for the coming season. j 
low pine flooring $25@51 p 1000 f 
white pine dressing boards 40, 
hemlock 23, chestnut 39@40, birch ® 


@50, lath 4@4.25 
Hay and Straw 
At Boston, most of the hay © 
hand is below $2. grade. 
cleaning up rapidly at ady 
prices. Choice realizes $21@22 
Steck hay 15@17, alsike clover 
15@17,. red clover 14@16, lon 
straw 12@12» oat straw 8@9%. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, a slight Ph 
prices. Bran moves around oH 
ton, red dog 26@27, cottonseed 
80, linseed oil meal do. 


Potatoes 
The potato market is progres. 
along ‘quiet lines. At some Gite. 
centers recent advances are © 
well maintained, but at other 
shippers took advantage of 
provement by sending in more 
supplies and this brought_ 
easier feeling. Dealers at 
not inclined to take 4 very 
view of the market the rez 
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season, yet there is no lack of 

ed mo. hold opposite opinion. 

gupplies generally sufficient at lead- 
mar 


kets both east and west. Feng 

¢as0) hile drawing to its last lap, 

. has many weeks to run and fu- 
prices will largely depend upon 











the volume of offerings at the big 

ets. 
: ‘aw York, offerings continue 
Total = fond market no more than 
ey. Long Islands move at $1.90 
3 3 bbl, state and western potatoes 
3 Gy1.85 p 100 lbs, Me 1.75@1.80 

Ft aad Vegetables 
54 tow York, hothouse cukes $1.50 
yr ae aos, beet greens 75c@$1 p bu, 
28379 jettace M@iDse p doz _behs, mush- 
75,00) poems 40@60c Pp Ib, mint 30@ We p 
. pehs, tomatoes 15@25c p lb. Rad- 
y fair =~. $1.50@2.75 p 100 bchs, hrubarb 
Bas Sweet potatoes $2@3.75 p bbl, 
ares ns $6@12 p doz bchs, brussels 
Pi routs 15@20c p at, old beets $1@ 
nal 1% p bbl, new beets $2@3.25 p 100 
tehs, old carrots $1@1.75 p bbl, new 
ts $2@3.25 p 100 bchs, Danish 
cabbage $20@22 p ton, red $40@60, 
new Fla $2.75 p cra. Celery 25@50c 


2 behs, cauliflower $2@3.15 Pp 
Lt eczplants $5@7 p bx, kale $1.50 
‘p bbl, peppers $4@6 p carrier, pars- 
nips $2@2.25 p bbl, parsley $3 @ 4.50. 
String beans $3@5.50 p cra, new 
squash §2@3.75 p bskt, spinach $1.50 
@1.75 p bbl, cress $2@2.75 p 100 behs. 


Wool 
The wool trade at big domestic 
markets is fairly active. Advices 


from the U K indicate that the wool 
trade is in a firm position. At Atlan- 
tic centers 4%, blood Mich, O and N Y 














ca wou} has changed hands at 32@33c p 
se. 
Cher. Ib in the grea 
(32x, 
ay THE DAIRY MARKETS 
Crop, seal 
The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES 
le ef 
vation New York Boston Chicago 
7 =. .4 33@33 % 33 
hered : 4 -4 ares 
This 1906 21% 27 27% 
~ 105 ..32 32 32 
le Te At Chicago, general conditions sur- 
must founding trade are about as were last 
nia outlined in these columns Extras 
mum 8244@338c p lb, renovated 24c, dairy 
1 COn- butter 267 30c. 
= At New York, the situation con- 
laid tinues to lean in favor of sellers. Re- 
case. eeipts moderate Some accumula- 
Con: tion of under grades noted but choice 
sas of emy is ready sale at 3314, @34c p Ib; 
Gate dairy ®0@32c, factory 21@22c, 
the packing stock 19@20c. 
and At Boston, trade in good _ shape, 
ition. prices being well maintained. Choice 
Oe p tmy tubs fetch 33@3314c p Ib. 
C68 Cheese Market 
At New York, the demand both on 
domestic and foreign account is com- 
m at Drehensive and market is a shade 
plies figher. Best f c cheese brings 15c 
ae Plb. Foreign buyers are picking up 
oa lower grades of cheese at 12 
At Boston, best f c York state twins 
a Nalize 14% @15c p Ib. 
0 ft e 
a4, 
a8 Country Produce Markets 
NEW YORK—At Buffalo, cmy tub 
“ butter 34c p Ih, prints 34@35c, dairy 
ye, cheese 14c, fresh eggs 30c p 
ocks a live fowls 14c p lb, broilers 13@ 
cing ae, ducks 12c. potatoes 50c p bu, 
pee cy apples $3.25@3.75 p bbl, cabbage 
29 Pp 100, celery 25@60c p doz beh:, 
re lettuce 1@1.50 p bx, turnips 40@45c 
P bu, onions 9c@$1.10 p bu, timothy 
y 18@19 p ton, clover 15@16 
wheat Re , 0 € » a, 
aie 22 50 P bu, corn 5lc, oats 48c, 
PD iy Pp ton. 
nee “om Syracuse, potatoes 40@45c p bu, 
fee Se cabbage 4@5 p 100, 
oll ~ ») 
by apples 3 p DOL fowls d 5@ ee 5 
sing ducks Mae turkeys 17@20c, 
terd sats 43@ 45 » Wheat 75@78c p bu, 
i. niaan’ rye T0c, bran 22@23 p 
no Bar tines 22@24, timothy hay 
im- Prints Aye J tub butter 31@32c p Ib, 
orl ¥@33c, dairy 28@30c 
MY @15- e Rae” U30c, cheese 
br Be Be > by no a Dae doz, parsnips 
’ Y W@65c. 
ste At Albany - 
59 %, potatoes sg Jf 
SE 8), onions i age dye M 


5, cabbage 5@6 p 100, 








turnips 1@1.25 p bbl, pea beans 1.60 
@1.65 p bu, apples 2.50@4 p bbl; 
strawberries 8@9, wheat 59@60c p bu, 
corn 56@57c, oats 48@49c, bran 22.50 
@23 p ton, middlings 22.00@25, tim- 
othy hay 15@16.50, cmy tub butter 
30@32c p: lb, prints 382@34c¢, dairy 
27@30c, cheese 14@15c, fresh eggs 
30@3l1c p doz, fowls 12@13c p Ib, 
chickens 12@13c, turkeys 14@16c, 
ducks 12@13c, geese 11@12c, celery 
7@9 p 100 bchs, squash 2@2.50 p bbl, 
carrots 1.25@1.50, parsnips 2@2.25, 
beets 1.50@2. 

OHIO—At Cleveland, cmy tub but- 
ter 33c p bu, prints 35c, dairy 21@22c, 
cheese 15c, fresh eggs 24c p doz, 
chickens 12@13c p lb, wheat 78c p 
bu, corn 42c, oats 46c, fancy apples $3 
@3.25 p bbl, strawberries 40c p qt, 
potatoes 40c p bu, onions 1.80 p 100 
lbs, rhubarb 50c p doz, cloverseed 8@ 
9 p bu, hogs T@7%c p lb, calves 8@ 
9c, lambs T@7M%c, sheep 5@5%c, 
steers 5% @5%c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy tub butter 34c p 
Ib, prints 35c, dairy 20@23c, cheese 
14c, fresh eggs 25c p doz, live fowls 
13c p Ib, turkeys 10c, geese $5 p doz, 
wool 29¢ p lb, apples 3@38.25 p bbl, 
pears 1@1.25, strawberries 40c p at, 
onions 1.65 p bbl, potatoes 50c p bu, 
wheat Tic p bu, corn 47c, oats 43¢ 
timothy hay 18@19 p ton. 

At Columbus, potatoes 46@48c p bu, 
cabbage 24@26c, pea beans $1.35, ap- 
ples $2@2.25 p bbl, wheat 72@73c p 
bu, corn 45@48c, rye 65c, bran 20 
ton, middlings 18c, timothy hay 170 
18, emy tub butter 35c¢ p Ib, prints 
86c, dairy 18@25c, fresh eggs 20@ 
22c p doz, fowls 10% p Ib, chickens 
1014c, turkeys 14¢c, ducks 11c. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
73c p bu, corn 56c, oats 49c, timothy 
hay $20 p ton, bran 22@23, cmy tub 
butter 34c p Ib, prints 35c, cairy 20@ 
22c, cheese 15c, fresh eggs 23c p doz, 
live fowls 12c p Ib, ducks I5c, geese 
18c, potatoes 5ic p bu, sweet potatoes 
1.50@2.25 p bbl, celery 2@7c p bch, 
parsnips 1 p bx, onions 90c@1 p bu, 
turnips 65c, choice apples 2@3.50 p 
bbl. 
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C000 ADVICE ABOUT 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





what kind of separator is used, 


not stand the test of years. 


machine.’’ 


wisely follow. 


THE DE LAVAL 
raig. (aia tuner 


Orumm & Sacramento STs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Annoucement of the Alpena Farm Produce Co. in 
the Alpena, Mich., Argus, Feb. 13, 1907. 


‘*In reply to inquiries we wish to repeat that the Alpena Farm 
Produce Co., will not buy cream that is not separated by a cream 
separator, for the reason they must have pure, clean cream which 
can be obtained in no other manner. 
company must have a separator, and, if you have not already pro- 
cured one, you had better see about it in the very near future. 
Produce Co. is very emphatic it its assertion that it does not matter 


make. Do not buy ‘cheap’ separators first because some ‘mail order’ 
house catalogue says it is the best in the world. 
‘cheap’ separators are always the dearest in the end. 
place they do not skim as closely, and in the next place they will 
If you have a ‘cheap’ separator, not a 
standard make, you must not complain if you do not make 4s much 
money from your cows as you thought you would. The Produce Co. 
is handling the DE LAVAL separator because they can safely recom- 
mend it as an absolutely reliable machine. If that machine does not 
prove satisfactory the trouble must then be with the manner in which 
you care for and feed your cows. 


The big creamery concerns [which look the country and the 
world over in reaching separator conclusions are almost invariably 
users and endorsers of the DE LAVAL machires. 
and advice is the kind that the inexperienced buyer may safely and 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Therefore every patron ot the 
The 
so long as it is a good standard 


The fact is that 
In the first 


Be sure you start with a (good 


Their example 


SEPARATOR Co. 


178-177 Wawa 
MONTREAL 
14 & 16 Pamoess Steesr 
WINNIPEG 
107 Finest Srreer i 





PORTLAND, OREG. 




















HERE are today over eight hun- 
dred thousand (800,000) wagons 
in this country equip with 

our low-down, broad-tire steel wheels. 
Among these are many different kinds 
of wagons, for we make Electric Steel 
Wheels to fit any axle. Wecansupply 
you with a set of Electric Wheels for 
your wagon atsmallcost. If the gear 
on your high-wheeled wagon is good 
for several years yet, do not buy a 
complete low wagon, but geta set of 
Electric Steel eels tofit thewagon 
you have. The cost will be but a 
fraction of the saving a low-down 
wagon will mean for you. 

‘Count the times last week, for in- 
stance, when a wagon with low- 
down, broad-tire wheels would have 
been better than your high-wheel, 
narrow-tire wagon. 

Perhaps you were hauling in wet 
fields—or would have, if it could have 
been done without cutting the ground 
full of ruts. 

Perhaps you were hauling fodder or 
manure over unfrozen wheat fields. 
If you did, aed gm you destroyed 
was worth a good deal. 

Maybe you were hauling logs to 
= ao If #0, you would have a ee 

pciated a low wagon—easy to lo 
and with broad-tire wheels that would 
not cut into the soft soil of the woods. 

~ Maybe you were hauling grain 


or 













hogs to market over ungraveled roads, 
Four horses were required to pull the 
narrow-tire van through the mud. 

These are only a few of the many, 
many instances in which a wagon 
with low, broad-tire steel wheels is 
away ahead of the old style wagon. 
But they call to your mind countless 
occasions when you would like 
mighty well to have a low-down. 
Get a set of Electric Steel Wheels 
for the wagon you have. 

Now, let us consider for a moment 
the wheels themselves. 


How the Wheels are Made. 


are the strongest wheels 
made. Look at the cut of 
wk wheel. See ~ the 
spokes are staggered in the 
hub. That. gives the 
greatest resist- 
ance to side 
strain. You 
see too that the 
epuies are oval shaped. 
We have tested both round 
and square spokes and 
neither is anywhere near as 
good as an oval spoke. 
Read carefully now how the spokes 
are fastened in the hub. The spokes 
are first placed in position and the 
hot metal forming the hub is poured 
around them. It is so hot it melts 
the inner ends of the spokes so they 
actually unite with the hub and be- 
come a part of it. 
Then the hub is bored out smooth 
so no boxing is required. These 








Low Wheels for Your Wagon 


We make low, broad-tire steel 
wheels, to fit an 
tell you what wheels for your 
wagon will cost 


axle. Let us 


spokes absolutely cannot work loose, 
Should a spoke work loose, we will 

give a new wheel in every case, 
Next, look at this cut which shows 
how the spokes are fastened in the 
tire. A wide shoulder on the inside 
and a large head on the outside and 
put in the tire at welding heat. They 
will stay there until the tire is worn 
out, and that will be long after you 
are dead. We furnish grooved tiresif 
wanted. Thereis no wearout to Elec- 
ar. 


“4 
Re 


Oy 


a _| 
UY tiecrric 


tric Steel Wheels. Once you have 
them, your expense stops—the first 
cost is the last—no. drying out, no re- 
setting of tires, no spokes to wear off, 
none of the troubles that go with 
wooden wheels. ‘ 

Electric Steel Wheels save your 
horses and your land. They make 
money for ons and make your work 
easier in a hundred ways. Write to- 
day for our big, free catalog. Don't 
go through another summer's work 
without low wheels for your wagon. 


Electric Wheel Company 
» Dept. 86, Quincy, Ill, 

We make alsc the Electric Handy Wagon— 
the frame C gear as good as he bose farm 
wagon course, uipped Electric 
Steel Wheels. a 
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No. 1 Standard Cornell Incubator, 
‘No. 2 Standard Cornell Incubator, 

No. 3 Standard Cornell Incubator, 

No. 4 Special Cornell Duck Incubator, 


For nearl 
The ONL 


No. 5 Peep-O’-Day Indoor 


oops— 
Feed Savers 


EVERYTHING for the Poultryman. 


Box A. A. 





STANDARD 
‘CORNELL INCUBATORS 


Already exceed the total of all other seasons com: 
bined—but with our enlarged plant and increased facilities we are prepared 
to fill all orders promptly upon receipt. Send cash with order. 


Each machine fully guaranteed. 


PEEP-O’-DAY BROODERS 

20 years Standard of the World. 

dependable brooder on the market. 
A few leading styles are 


No. 2 Peep-O’-Day Outdoor Brooders, 
No. 3 Peep-O’-Day Outdoor Brooders, 
Brooders, price, 
No. 6 Outdoor with regulator and adjustable hover, 100 to 150 chix, price, 
Ne 8 Combination Brooder and Colony House, 


Send your order to-day. 
PEEP-O’-DAY PORTABLE 


POULTRY HOUSES 
6 regular styles-ANY STYLE TO ORDER, 
rap Nests—Feed Hoppers— { 
Send for 1907 catalogue 


CORNELL INCUBATOR IIFG. CO., 
ITHACA, N. Y., U, S. At 


Sales of 


This Season 


128 egg size, 
232 egg size, 
364 egg size, 
300 duck egg size, 


$20.00 
29.00 
37.00 
40.00 


75 to 100 chix, price, $12.00 
50 to 75 chix, price, 7.50 
75 chix ri 7.50 
14.50 
17.50 


price, 











How To Make the Old Bugs 


Doitat home. Save 
hrm 9 No big shop 
bill. Very small ex- 
pense. Let us give 
you full informa- 
tion free. 


NEW BUGGY 
¥% PRICE 


Straight from our factory to 

you. onan Led ant original 

tan ofselling and saving money ES 
pe all exptained in our big free Q=<E2M 
book, 12 factory catalogs in one. 








Printers 

Bimply constructed, easy and 
efficient workers. - Money re- 

4 funded if not satisfactory. Be- 
fore you buy get our Dairy Sup- 
ply catalogue and see how you 


can save-money. 
A. H. REID CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam. engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 


Bonarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., Hew York. 





Poultry Supplies 


We keep everything 

in the Poultry Line 

—Fencing 

cubators, 

Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business. Call or let us send 


‘ou our Tigetres Catalog it’s free. 
Feri Win Vesie 


New 





20,000 
Chicks 


were Hatched in 


3 MONTHS. 


? Hatched in my Model 
wee Inbubators and raised 
eee in Model Colony Brood- 
ers. This is a bit of history of the work 
done at the Model Farm, which was start- 
ed in April of last spring as a money- 
making business. The use of my Model 
equipment will enable you to do as well. 
Let me tell you how. Catalog of Model 
Equipment mailed upon request. The 
Model Farm is owned by the Model Poul- 
try Company, of which I am President. 
It is a co-operative as well as an educa- 
tional organization, in addition to being 
a money-maker, You ought to be ac- 
quainted with the work we are doing. We 
are the largest poultry raisers in the 
world, and have more growing chicks 
today than any other five farms coupled 
together. Ask for descriptive literature. 
Send two dimes fora copy of my boo 
“Eggs, Broilers and Roasters.” It gives 
the cost of production in all branches of 
the poultry business. It gives the market 
uotations, week by week, averaged for 
three years. Its tables show when a 
chick hatched any week in the year could 
be marketed as a broiler ‘or roastin. 
chicken, and the profit. Also profits o 
egg production and how best to secure 
them. Write today. = 
CHAS. A. O¥YPHERS, 





| ing recently at Centerburg. 





|} course, 





| equnty, has 





® 
1 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Z. 








240-EGG $44. 
Incubator il LL. 


120 Egg Size, $9.00 
60 Egg Cize, $7.60 
Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but the famous“ Ideal®* 
nteed to bethe surest and easiest ever made, 
W enews Seam So we Get our big 128 page, illustrated 


= °° J.W. Miller Co., Box 303, Freeport, Il. 








1 
. TAR INCUBATORS 
& BROODERS 
Ta tee peas 


a ‘ 
rite tor-new REL catalog. po = 
Rae Og BATOR on i} S 


The best Red Rope Roof- 

for 1 r sq. ft.,ca) 
aol patie theinded, ‘Sub- 
stitate for plasters. 
Sample free 


2) Potut Sti, 


The Fay Manilla Roofing Ce,,  Camaen, N. a. 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and 
describes and illustrates GO varieties. 10 
beautiful natural color plates. Gives 
reasonable prices for stock and eggs; bow 
to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. 


valnable book only 10 cts. 
B. H. GREIDER, Bheems, Pa. 





PROSPECTING MACHINES. 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


WwW el DRILLING & 








LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHI. 
NGUS BULLS FORSALe 


at bargain prices. Write at once for partic 
Delaware Stock Farm, Myer & Son, Props., Bridgeville, De; 





HUSBANDRY’ 
Ohio Grange Notes 
MABRY E. LEE, WESTERVILLE, 0 


H. A. Halverstaelt of Columbia 
county organized a new grange near 
Salem with a charter list of 35 mem- 
bers. 

Trumbull county Pomona reports 
through its lecteurer, A. S. Wakefiela, 
that every one assigned work re- 
sponded at the last meeting. This 
is heartsome indeed, and speaks weil 
for the practical nature of the pro- 
gram and the enthusiasm of the 
Patrons. Every grange was repre- 
sented by progressive Patrons. 

Waynesville grange of Warren 
county has issued a neat program for 
the year. Fairfield grange of Fair- 





field county has a class of 21 to init- | 


iate at-the 
county grange 


next meeting. 
had a splendid meet- 
A class 
of 25 were initiated in the fifth de- 
gree. 

Blendon grange of Westerville con- 
ferred the third and fourth degrees 
on a class of seven at its last meet- 
ing. At the close of the meeting the 
county deputy, G. S. Schrock, drilled 
the grange-in degree work. 

University grange is about to lose 
its master, Prof A. F. Burgess. He 
has been orchard and nursery in- 
spector in the state. Massachusetts 
has urged him to come to that state 
to fight the gypsy and _ brown-tail 
moths. Prof Ballou of the experi- 
ment station, and a member of sta- 
tion grange, will succeed Prof Bur- 
gess in:the Ohio work. 

Center of Jersey grange has a room 
fitted up below its meeting place for 
the young folks. They have their own 
literary exercises. When lecture hour 
comes in the subordinate lodge they 
go up and take part in that also. 
There are not enough young people 
under 14 years of age to form a juve- 
nile, hence they meet as a club. Of 
they go into the grange as 
soon as age permits. 

Lee-Union grange of Fairfield 
county has an attractive annual pro- 
gram, and Fairfield will print 
later. Annual programs are being 
issued by many granges in the stale. 


may select topics therefrom for these 
columns. It will be an excellent op- 


Delaware | 





one | 


"Please send me your programs that I | 


portunity to exchange suggestions be- | 


tween granges. 

The grange at Galion, Crawford 
county, had a splendid meeting re- 
cently. Its meeting will be open, and 
there will be a corn show. 

Israel M. Blauser, master of Fair- 
fild grange, came a distance of 80 
miles, and paid his own expenses, to 
enter into a careful discussion of 
plans and policies for making the 
grange work a fine success. This is 
the kind of interest that makes any 
effort a success. 

A number of members of Chester 
grange of Morrow county drove 12 
miles over the wretched roads to at- 
tend the independent institute at 
Cardington. A good deal of attention 


| -was given to the grange at this insti- 


The state organizer was pres- 
Theodore Purvis, deputy of the 
a beautiful 


tute. 
ent, 


Cardington. 

A charter member of Waterford 
grange, Dana Shaw, died recently. 
But four charter members survive 
him: Mr and Mrs G. B. Bartlett, Mrs 
Shaw and Mrs Malster. He was a 
prominent man in every position in 
life. “Although for years their grange 
had but few members, I have heard 
them boast,” writes Mr Pugh,® “that 
they never let grange day pass with- 
out a meeting. As a reward for his 
labors he lived to see his grange be- 
come one of the most prosperous in 
the country. Their ' meetings were 
held in their own hall on Wolf Creek, 
a place made histeric because the 
first grist mill in Ohio was built 
there.” 

There is no reason 
ton county should not have a large 
number of enthusiastic granges. It 
is historic ground. Marietta was the 
landing place of the first. settlers, 
men and women of wide culture and 
achievement. The homes of their 
descendants dot the hills and valleys. 
It is by such that good grange work 


why Washing- 


can be done. 


home at | 
3 to 25 horse, mounted or stationery, ete, 


FRUIT TREES 


TESTED SEEp: 
THE ORIGINATORS 


OF THE 


BEST METHODS OF SEED 


we have carried this method to : 
than probably any seed hous inne ' 
We use every means of obtaining for 

best possible results. Our f a: 


=a Fane MANUAL 

is the most complete catal b 
published in America. It & pe 

and full of information you need, * 5 


We will mailitfree of charge ifyou mention thig 3 € 










PETER HENDERSON @ 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St.. New 
—<—s 


Big Money ~ 





In Early Potatoes 


are always earliest. 
coox and taste bes 
Our Early Petosk 
ahead of any Southern se 
potato, nice size, round, 
perfectly, fine flavor. Bi 
keys and our new, rh) 
seed catalog, describ 
® Other choice potat 
mail for 25c. © 
alone, free, if 
quick. 
DARLING & BEAHAR, 
890 Michigan St., Petoskey, 


(eee grown from Northe 











HURST SPRAYERS 


oe os = 2 oe TRIAL 


No Money in Advance 
convenient. The “FITZ-ALIM 
on-any-barrel or tank. Sprays aiig 
lutions. Proven best and momen 
able. Guaranteed Five { 
Brass Ball Valves, Cylindsr Flue. 
ete, Strainer Cleaner and3 mn, 
200 1b. pressure.A boy can Operate fh 
After trial if you keepi 

vou can, Wheteente priee " 
avent—Agents W 4 ig 
Free Offer te first in phen . “Som 
ing Guide”’ and ful) inf 
H.L.Hurst Mfg.Co., 7Worth 


Many styles and ! 
Diamond or Square 
prices low. Sold di 
30 days tree trial, h 
prepaid. Catalogue® e 
KITSELMAN BRO6,') 
Box 203 Muncie, 
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kills Prairie Dogs, Woodehuckt, > 


Gophers, and “Grain [nse 
“The wheels of the 

slow but exceedingly 

So the weevil, but you cal : 


FUMA 


their grind with . 
‘« Fuma Carbon Bisulphide” 





| as others are doing. EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Poon Ya, AT 
——— 





LAND ROLLER 


e of 1, 2,3 & 4 horse 
P, 


ing Mill, 
ers, Cultivators, Steam 
and Gasoline Engines, 


The Messinger Mfg. Co., Box 2, Tatamyr 


& Sines ee 


1.50 ov} 
O10 





Send for one 


Illustrated catalogue free. 1 
- Rochester, #* 
—— 


Highland Nurseries, 





Pure Unleached Hardwood Ashe 

THE BEST FERTILIZER IN THE WORLD wes 

The Joynt Brand is the best by tes "4 
for prices to 

JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canset Sh 

Se a 


seg STUMP PUL 


MP PULLERS 
x asa Cane : 
PATALOG DEPT .52 LACROSSE. Wi : 
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BIG MONEY IN EW 
Green cut bone 60 fen) 
Model Bone 
Mann's Late nine y~ 
F, W. Mana Con! 





Ease 22" ue 
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By RileyM-Fletcher Bemy 








[Miles Stoughton, 









strangers. 
. John David is suspected 







» overs the eounterfeiter’s cav« 


i marble on the farm.] 


Foacere oS 


than one I’m a 


Sus 


“For rmore reasons 


| d wpin’ tonight!” said the Gipsy, when 
4 fe appeared after supper. Friday 

night's as lucky as any to leave on 
N, when there’s rascals to ketch, an’ 
che men @ spottin’’ a man’s self. The 
art 


government experts’ll be getting here 
quick now, an’ I’m not wantin’ ’em 
toget hold of John David Smith. Tho 


things I'm knownin’ I’m wishin’ to 
feep to meself. But I'll send Miles 
word so’s he can ketch up with me 
wen he makes his mind sure that 
he'll leave.” 

It was a new idea to Sarah Lucy 
and Elijah that Miles should enter- 
fain the thought of travelling with 
Gipsies. It was not pleasant to Blijah 
and even Sarah Lucy found» objec- 
tions. She didn’t see how he could 
be spared. But the colonel and Dr 
Selman solved this part of the prob- 
lem. The colonel was impatient to 
bégin making the working model of 
the sub-marine. He owned a sum- 
mer cottage on Long Island sound 
which he declared could soon be 
made habitable for any number of 
people and all kinds of weather. This 


father obscure statement he made on 
Saturday when, in his big road-ma- 
thine he arrived alone and announced 
that he wished to “map .out some 





Was quite sure no one could find them 


a plans.” The Gipsy, he remarked, was 
tight. The colonel wished to give the 
icks, Mvernment all possible assistance in 
a capturing the counterfeiters, but he 
all” 
stop quickly as John David Smith. Al- 
%, the Gipsy was the man most 
maligned, the one who had _ longest 


tnd most faithfully followed up the 
tfack, and he most deserved the re- 
Ward after all his patience and hard 
Work. Let the whole Stoughton 
family leave and there would be less 


—3 
Ls likelihood of the Gipsy being hin- 
rd dered in his hearch. Let Mr and Mrs 
Sigughton accompany himself and 
th to the sound and_ there 
Send the summer, or longer, if 
: M&essary, for the perfecting of the 
; sib-marine. 
bs “But what about Miles?” cried 
-_ Elizabeth, while Sarah Lucy mur- 
Mured something concerning the 
m8 farm work and Elijah unconsciously 
r Wtered the impossibility of leaving 
tis shop. 
y. “Farm work be hanged!” ex- 


oi 
= 


daimed the colonel, then apologized. 









ps to my mind,” he went on, there 
res nothing in the way of Vermont 
crops which could possibly be worth 

rite - eeting compared with the op- 
og. of developing the sub-ma- 

7 . “- for the shop, Mr Stoughton, 
= parti take or send all the tools you 
ou eularly care for, but you'll find 






Seveything you need at the cot- 
“we'll orkshop. Anything else wanted 
Aged from New York And re- 
to oad Miles, Selman has some plan 

velop with him, I believe, un- 


on Bet, finds he really needs him 


“Aunt Lucy, I 
t. .Let’s all g 








believe Uncle Al’s 
et ready and start! 
fan I do to help? I guess Ill 
Met know Miles. He’ll agree with 
Y and Bliz: 
. ot Elizabeth ran to 
Sactiy ne, tt Suggestion seemed per- 
€asible to both Sarah Lucy 









bi, eee 








It develops that counterfeit money has been worked off on 
In the village E'ijah is also suspected. 
and finds it is very c'ose to 
in the cave and tells him he knows one of te counterfeiters. 
by the sharpers, who posed as men of science conducting secret experiments. 


a young school teacher of 18, returns to his home on a vermont farm every week. 


Col Elvers and Dr 
Miles while hunting dis- 
his father’s shop. John David discovers 
Elijah tells how he was imposed 
i Dr Selman dis- 


are regarded as peculiar. His father, ’Lijah, is absorbed in inventions. His mother 
ey pa ome ‘daffy’? on flowers. They are not understood by their neighbors. Miles 
Sarah short cut on a dark, stormy night, encounters mysterious strangers apparently running from 
mae tion of the house. His fears and anxiety are aroused, but when he arrives home things appear 
the direct! condition there. After supper Elijah shows Miles his inventions, assuring him that in his 
—* submarine he has two things which wil! revolutionize methods of travel. He hints that 
ings are likely to be stolen, unless great precautions are taken. John David, a gypsy, an old 
ee of the. family. suddenly turns up. The folfowing morning Miles finds the gypsy’s knife at the 
fiend the cliff. Miles feels sure that John David. the gypsy, knows something of the mysterious 
foot but also knows he can trust him. That night miles hears a tapping which he cannot ac- 
—g The next day Elizabeth Vincent, an od playmate, unexpectedly arvives from the city. 
ns not wholly pleased. He hears the tapping again but concludes that it is his father in his 
dep. Hlizabeth’s uncle, Col Elvers, and Dr Selman arrive in the colonel’s automobile. Elijah 
gakes change for the party. The next night Ejtizabeth ,overhears a conversation between Elijah 
and 


CHAPTER XII. 


and Elijah—an impossibility. But it 
was quickly settled by Miles’ decision 
that it was undoubtedly the thing to 
do. At once they packed and the 
colonel carried the trunks in the au- 
tomobile to a village ten miles west 
which he could reach without rous- 
ing the curiosity of the Ludlow vil- 
lagers. Then he returned and early 
in the evening Sarah Lucy and Elijah 
with very mixed emotions, found 
themselves being whirled away with 
Elizabeth and the colonel. They were 
to stop that night and until Monday 
morning, at Greenville, thirty miles 
south, and then, by the easiest pos- 
sible stages, go on down to the sound. 

The colonel had brought Dr Sel- 
man with him when he came for his 
pasengers, and that evening the Dr 
sat up late talking with Miles, whose 
conduct in the matter of the counter- 
feiters he much admired. The boy’s 
general reticence and conservatism, 
his interest in the old farm, with the 
determination he had shown to make 
a success of it and care for his par- 
ents, appealed strongly to the doctor’s 
own nature, albeit he was forty-nine 
and Miles but nineteen. He suggested 
to Miles that he should that week 
find a purchaser for the cows and 
chickens at some of the near-by vil- 
lages in order to have them out of 
the way before John David should 
send for him. “I’m going to Boston 
as soon as get a reply to 
some letters I’ve just sent off” added 
the doctor, “but may return at once. 
I would perfer to rent the place, with 
the use of the old Dock, and bach it 
out here this summer, to staying in 
the village.” 


And so they arranged it. As 
quarrying the marble it would take 
too large an investment for the 


Stoughtons to consider, but, the doc- 
tor said, ‘“‘When I get down to Boston 


I'll see what can be done and will 
write you.” On Tuesday Miles was 
away, the Gipsy’s negro appeared 


riding one horse and leading another. 
“He say you’s to come right stret off,” 
said Sam when, two hours later, Miles 
appeared. In another hour he was 
ready and all the moonlight night 
rode and rode, as Sam directed, so 
alert that he felt no weariness until 
at three o’clock that morning they 
reached a wooded hill where John 
David was tenting alone. 

“You’ve time in plenty to sleep 
before we talk,” said the Gipsy, and 
Miles turned in, finding himself at 
last, more glad to rest than he knew. 

When Miles came out of the tent 
next-morning at ten o’clock, the negro 
had coffee, bread and bacon ready 
for him and John David appeared as 
he ate. We'll be goin’ on w’en you’ve 
eat,” he said. Then, as if he read 
the inquiry on the tip of Miles’ ton- 
gue, “Rosanna’s still on ahead, and 
Mary, she’s in an orphan-asylum.” 

Miles burst out laughing. 

“That's true. "Twas her own wishin’. 
We was passin’ one day w’en she took 
a fancy to play with all that many 
children to oncet,” said the Gipsy. 


They says she could spend thé day 
there an’ that night she was for 
stayin’ on. Oh, Mary’s a rare one, 


she is that for thinkin’ of unlikely 


- 





to | 


AT HOME 


things. But the same pleasin’ ‘our 
own plans, we says she could stop 
and now she’s there, me payin board 
for her, the goat, and the pup. We 
got her a phonograph too, an’ she’n 
the orphans is havin’ the time of 
their lives. She’s boss of the crowd, 
you bet, with all them favors to make 
her popular. Never homesick; don’t 
want to leave yet. They writes or 
Rosanna goes oncet a week. But 
we can’t get on without ‘er always. 
We'll have to get ’er w’en we finds 
the men.” 

Miles sat, thinking, 
and the negro quickly 
wagon. They left Sam behind them 
there and Miles took seat by the 
Gipsy as he drove. “John David,’ he 
said presenily, “I must have some- 
thing to do as I go along. I'll sell 
books or—no, that would take me 
mostly to private houses. I'll get a 
license wherever we go and set up a 
notion stand at _ street corners!” 

“Sure!”’ said the Gipsy, slapping him 
on the back. 

And so for Miles 
though not always 
ence. It was sometimes’ very tire- 
some, particularly when, after the 
first week, Which had seemed proimis- 


as John David 
packed the 


began a 
pleasant 


new, 
experi- 


ing, clues appeared ytterly lacking. 
Here and there they would come 
across what seemed indubitable evi- 
dence that they were hot on the trail, 
only to find their hopes suddenly 
dashed. August came but never yet 


had they found definite proofs of the 
whereabouts of the men. Still, neither 
had the government detectives upon 


[27] 


their own trailing of the counter 
feiters. And at length the official 
spies had come to the conclusion that 


$93 


the quarry had eluded them and e® 
caped to “foreign parts.” 
They did not always travel ty 


wagon. In a few weeks John David 
sold his horses, wagon and camp ap- 


purtenances and thereafter they 
moved more quickly by train. Some 
times Rosanna joined them. Mean- 


time she tracked in her own peculiar 
way, occasionally for a day of so tak- 


ing service at a hotel or restaurant 
as waitress, sometimes appearing as 
a. well-dressed guest in perhaps the 
same places, or “dukkered,” telling 
fortunes from house to house. Into 
New Hampshire they crossed, re- 
turned into Vermont, then passed 
over into New York. 

Thev were in Albany the third week 
in August. Miles was at last almost 
completely discouraged at their long 


and apparently fruitless quest, but the 
Gipsy had never yet lost heart or 
faith. His patience was unending and 
sooner or later, by the true Gipsy 
method, the stiil-hunt, he said, they 
would find the counterfeiters. But 
the whisper of a breeze, the rustle of 
a leaf, the swirling of “dust upon the 


road, all had a meaning of their 
own to John David which no “Gor- 
gio” (outside the Gipsy clan) could 


ever hope to accuire had he not from 
birth felt the wormth of a Gipsy fire. 
His moves were based upon no ap- 
parent reason, upon no proofs tangi- 
ble to even a keen outsider. So far 
as Miles could see they were only 


whose movements John David had treading a maze, threading a laby- 
kept an eye almost as vigilant as rinth, and that in the dark. 
that other which he centered upon {To be concluded] 








HOME 


comfort depends 
upon the efficiency 
of the cooking 
range more than 
any other one 
thing. 

Over twenty ex- 
Clusive features in 
the STERLING 
RANGE you 


should know about 
before purchasing 
another cooking 
range. 


Pleases Best 


ECONOMY 


in fuel consump- 
tion is the main 
consideration in a 
range purchase, 
The perfect grate 
and flue system of 
the STERLING 
RANGE makes 
every particle of 
coalor wood 
burned perform 
double duty over 
the ordinary stove 
usually purchased. 


Lasts Longest 


“A Poor Stove is not Cheap at any Price.” 


That is why 


we say the 


STERLING> RANGE 


will give more complefe satisfaction than ow | other stove you can 
e 


possibly buy. Everyone who owns onc wonc 
with any other stove. Our booklet 


rs how they got along 
is free, It tells how it is only 


possible for the STERLING RANGE to “bake a barrel of flour 
with a hod of coal.”” Send for it today and don’t let the hardware- 
man tell you he has “something just as good.” It cannot be told 
to you truthfully for the STERLING “has no equal.” 





SILL STOVE WORKS 


1 Sterling Place \ 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A, 














A Cure for Hosiery 
Troubles 


There is good reason why many people are 
wearing ‘* Reliable” hosiery. 

Knit of selected long fibre Egyptian yarn. spun 
and twisted to assure strength and long life to the 
stocking. No acids. chemicals, or injurious dyes 
to destroy the vitality of the yarn. 

Special Offer C39. For #1 we will mail you 4 
pair of ladies’ or men’s hose, reinforced in heel 
and toe, medium or heavy weight. Fast black. 

Send your order now. 


Sachem Hosiery Co. Springfield, Mass 
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Wall-Paper at Whole- 


sale--save half 


Buy direct from the mills, and paper 
three rooms yourself for the cost of 
one. We sell you beautiful new wall- 

vaper at half Usual price, and,tell you 
ust how to put the paper on. ou 
save half the cost of paper, and all the 
cost of hiring it hung. 
Write to-day for free book of samples 
ons. 


Penn Wall-Paper Mills 
Dept. B, Philadelphia 











W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z. Washington,DC 
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With the Fur Catchers 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
an Iowa boy who likes to hunt and 
trap. This season I have caught 10 
muskrats, 5 skunks, 2 mink, 1 oppos- 
sum, and 1 weasel, netting me $8.50. 
Herve is a good set for mink: Find 
an old unused muskrat hole, and set 
the trap at the mouth; put the bait 
inside. I find rabbit is excellent. I 
am 11 years old. Muskrats are very 
plentiful here. A year aga seven 
itraps were stolen from me. My father 
is pretty bad to beat trapping. My 
brother trapped with me this winter, 
his first experience. He made $3.35. 
There are a few faxes here, they are 
shy of traps. Say boys, did you ever 
see a house cat go into a hole in the 
ground? I saw one do so recently.— 
{Elmer Johnson, Ia. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: [ think 
it would be a splendid plan to organ- 
ize a trappers’ club, and I am willing 
to help all I can. I am 14 years old 
and live beside a three mile lake. 
Last fall I caught 3. mink, 6 skunks, 
35 muskrats and 4.foxes. The foxes 
I got with my gun and dog. My meth- 
od of trapping mink is this: Fol- 
low the pond or lake shore until you 
come to a brook, no matter how 
small. Build a house of flat stones 
with an opening 4 inches square in 
one end. Put your bait in the further 
end, and set your trap in the opening. 
Cover the trap well. Do not stake 4 
trap down, but fasten to a stick big 
enough to keep the animal from drag- 
ging it far.—{Frank L. Clark, Me. 


Dear Young Folks Editor: I like 
the hunting and trapping corner bet- 
ter than any other corner in the 
paper. I trap woodchuck, muskrat, 
skunk and rabbit. Last summer my 
younger brother and I caught 21 
woodchucks with two traps. We call 
one of them the “Old Settler,’ it is 


the oldest trap we have and has 
caught 20 woodchucks. The bait I 


have had the most success with is 
sweet apples. I hope this corner will 
grow and all the boys will write.— 
[Stewart Holbrook, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 12 
years old and I am interested in the 
trappers’ letters. I have six traps. 
I caught five muskrats and one coon. 
I think the best way to catch musk- 
rats is to set the trap in their holes 
at the water’s edge or under some 
bushes. I hope there will be a trap- 
per’s club formed. I bait my _ trap 
with apples.—[Leon Rorh, N. Y. 


Dear Young Folks Editor: I will 
be 13 years old next spring, and I 
trap for muskrat, mink and skunk. 
I have caught seven muskrats and 
one skunk. The mink is too wily 
for me; I have never caught any. One 
mink came down the creek past three 
of my traps, coming very near one of 
them and within three or four inches 
of another, but was too wise to get 
caught. I have never caught any 
raccoons, but one came past two of 
my traps, springing one of them and 
helping himself to my bait. My papa 
hunted and trapped when he was 
young and I set my traps as he ad- 
vises. Our creeks are rocky and for 
mink I set the traps in holes in th2 
rock and put meat bait, preferably 
muskrat, behind them. Papa used t9 
use the carcass of the mink for bait 
when he caught one. Another good 
way to trap for mink is to build a 
wall of snow across the creek, leav- 
ing one opening in the center to set 
the trap in, so if the mink comes up 
or down the creek he will be forced 
to walk through this opening. When 
the water in the creek is not frozen, 


I set my muskrat traps in shailow 


water, and bait with apple. If pos- 
sible I fasten the traps so that the 
muskrat will jump into deep water 
with the trap and drown. I caught 
five muskrats in the same place last 
fall. Perhaps some of you boys have 
seen flying squirrels. I have become 
quite well acquainted with them this 


winter. There are four. of these little 
animals living in the stub of a tree 
along.a path which I take in going 
to my traps. The tree has two holes 
in it, which were made by wood- 
peckers. One day I tapped on the 
tree with a stick out of curiosity. I 
had struck the tree only a couple of 
times when three flying squirrels 
popped out. They ran up to the top 
of the stub and sailed to a hemlock 
about 25 feet away, another came out 
but it did not fly. I am so interested 
in these letters that I am impatient 
if the paper is a day late —[William 
S. Christman, N Y. 


Puzzle Verses 


BY A. H. WOODRUFF 
{Missing Words Form the Answer.] 








Miss was a wilful maid, 
Who always her own way 

Would have, and that is why she strayed 
Afar from home one day. 


Her had always been supplied 
By someone or another, 

So like a wee lost lamb, she cried 
For “father,” and for “mother.” 


She wandered through a lonely wood, 
And there bluebird told her 

How wrong it was; if she were good 
No one would wish to scold her. 


gp A had,”’ she sighed, 
“To stay this awful craving!” 

Then laid her down and cried, and cried, 
With hunger nearly raving. 


And scarcely had the maid survived 

Had not that noisy clacker, 

A pert young parrot, just arrived, 

Cried, ‘“ =" 

——_—_e——_—_ — — 

“I’m sure,” said the interviewer, 
“the public would be interested to 
know the secret of your success.” 

“Well, young man,” replied the cap- 
tain of industry, “the secret of my 
success has been my ability to keep 
it a secret.’”-—[Philadelphia Press. 


“They haint no sense, as I can see, 
For mortals, sich as us, to be 
A-faultin’ Natchur’s wise intents, 
And lockin’ horns with Providence!” 
—[Riley. 
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GIRLS 
Something for Our Little Maids 


BY THE YOUNG FOLKS EDITOR 





I think I hear some of our little 
girl readers_ saying that we do not 
play = fair; that 
the boys are hav- 
ing altogether too 


much attention. 
Now the Young 
Folks Sditor is 


inclined to agree 
with you, but 
whose fault is it? 
If you don’t write 
you cannot expect to receive much 
recognition. The boys have got a sub- 
ject in which they are _ interested. 


It is coming spring now, and I know, 


certain little girls who are going to 
start in the poultry business. How 
many of you have ever taken care of 
all, or part of the hens and ducks, 
turkeys and geese? Why cannot we 
have a little poultry club, in which 
both boys and girls can be interested, 
and to which they can contribute 
their experiences? Also I know of 
several little girls who are going to 
have flower gardens this year, and 
who are quite sure that they are go- 
ing to take the very best of care of 
their posies, so that their gardens will 
not have a single weed in them. Are 
you one of them? Let us have some 
garden chat, as well as poultry chat. 

Did you ever realize what a won- 
derful lot of interesting things there 
are in connection with the flower gar- 
den? What do you know about the 
birds that come there? What do you 
know about the insects, about the 
butterflies, about the worms, about 
the toads, about all the wonderful 
forms of life which frequent the 
flower garden? Next week the Young 
Folks Editor will tell you a funny 
little story about a funny little toad 
who established himself in his flower 
bed once upon a time. Then I want 
all you little girls and all you little 
boys to tell me all the funny and in- 
teresting things which you have 
noted for yourselves in your flower 
gardens. Is it a bargain? 





THE MORNING VISIT TO ‘THE TRAPS 


‘ body had better get to work. Ins 
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Patty. Pans 


BY ALICE SMITH, AGE 15 
















You will think Patty Pang is a 
story of some little cake tins, 99 
is, but mostly about a little girl 
golden curls who was called Patty 
and I will tell you why. , 

Patty lived in the country not 
from New York because her 
business out there. She lived in g 
white house, but there was no room she 
liked so well as a small room off the liz 
ing room. Although Patty’s father as 
rich enough to give her many nice ¢ 
this room Patty fixed all herself 
called it Cosey Nook. She had a 
lounge, chairs, table and all her ail 
of which there were quite a number 

Patty had a dear little Shetlay ; 
which would nose in all her pocket 
a lump of sugar, which he always 
for Patty loved to feed Babe sugar, 

But of all these things Patty . 
tired and asked her mamma to ¢h 
something else for her to play, 
mamma put on her thinking cap. 
soon she went up to papa’s study, 
was near a long empty room in the 
of the house, which was 
pleasant. This was mamma’s plan 
she told to papa; “Patty is always 
ing cook to let her help in the lit 
but old mammy says: ‘Lor’s chile jm 
with your white teeny hands ig 
kitchen! no, no, clear out!’ so why 
I get Patty a little stove and set tip 
the empty room, and let her cook af 
muss to her heart’s content. She 
have her Cosey Nook there, too, i 
curtain it off from the kitchen. 1 thinks 
I will surprise her if you are " 
“Yes, I am willing, for Patty isamm 
careful child and I can keep ane 
the fire,” said papa. : 

Wasn’t Patty lonely next day 
out mamma! but after she had 
her lessons to papa she played houseam 
had a fine time, and she poured pap Al 
tea at lunch, too. She was in baa Witt 
asleep when mamma came home. Bale Run 
morning Patty’s cousin sent her@ For 
asking her to come for a week # 
Patty got on the train next day¥® 0h 
papa and Thelma (her favorite GIVE This 
Patty had a fine time but was glad ot 
come home. Mamma called her the 
morning after her return to come 
stairs for she had something to sho 
When mamma opened the door 
screamed from sheer delight, for ® 
was a dear little cookstove with at 
fire, and on the table were tins 
kinds. There was a sink with a@ 
pan and some dusty dishes all mg 
to be washed. Then mamma po 
some shelves curtained off. Patty 
the curtain aside and there was #@e 
little set of dishes. Then Patty Was 
to the door and oh! what @ 
gave mamma and papa, too, for e™ 
come from his study! 

Papa said: “Let’s go the other side 
the curtain. There was a sitting 
all fixed, because mamma thought 
would have enough to do even if$ 
like to fix things. And on a whit 
was a dear little white kitty. 

“Well,” said mamma, “I # 
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ute I will send you a maid Way 
you; be sure and tell her what to , 

Mamma left only to appear in ep) - 
She made a sweeping bow a0 


























apron. 
asked what to do, and was Pf ie oy 
see how orderly Patty began. PES Na. 4 





kitchen was done and thé milkmaa® < 
(this was the cook) with @ pail it 
Patty gave kitty some and : $ 
in a pan. Cook got dinner 08 ™ 7 
stove and Patty helped. and - 
















Next day Patty tried her 
with ‘mamma’s help suee ; 
enough to eat what she had ¢ “ 
that is why she was called 
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NO. 14---WALLACHIAN SHIRTWAIST SET 


Here is one of the prettiest patterns’ we have yet offered, a pattern which 


every 
the popular and ! 
ted pattern for. this 

front, collar é 
that it will be 


mselves by 
from our Fancywork 


exceedingly 


jover of needlework will want to have. 
pretty Wallachian embroidery. 
design will cost only 10 cents. 
and cuff. This offer is an unusual one, and we hope 
appreciated, and that many 
securing this especially attractive set of patterns. 
Pattern Department, this office. 


It is designed to work in 
The perfora- 
This includes the shirt- 


readers may benefit 
Price 10 


of our 





Sugar-Making Time 


BY ALONZO BICE ~ 


fee! the sunlight is beguiling 

Hill and valley into smiling 

While the flocks of geese are filing 

™ the northern lakes once more; 

Here and there fair flowers are lifting 
eyes to heavens, drifting : 

White with clouds and sunlight sifting 

Through their folds on field and shore. 


Where the maple trees are swaying 
in the winds of springtime straying, 
There's a sound of children playing 
Where the rising vapors shine; 

There is frolic, there is bluster, 
Where the pendant grapevines cluster, 
frimson cheeks and eyes whose luster 
Dims the diamond in the mine! 


[pand down, sapsuckers hopping 

er mossy maples dropping 

quid crystal, never stopping, 

In a still unending line; 

Hark! his little songful snatches 
Edging round the trough that catches 
Sich a sweet as far outmatches 
Other sweets or pearls in wine! 


chorus breaking 
making, 


Hear the happy 
Of the maple syrup 
All the lads and lasses taking 
Part in burdens that they bear! 
As the steaming kettles bubble, 
Bid adieu to care and trouble, 
Por the rising vapors double 

All our joys and hide each care! 


With the night a clearer ringing 
Runs through carols they are singing, 
Por they know each hour is bringing 
Nearer still that happy time; 

rring off,” ‘tis called. Oh, blisses! 
Oh, the sweetness cf such kisses! 
This omitted, much one misses 

Of this sugar making rhyme! 





Cannas from Seed 
LAVILLA MACOMBER, WISCONSIN 
Canna plants, grown from seed will 
tloom as soon as those started from 
the bulbs, if the seed is started about 
April 1. The seeds have a very hard 
shell and need a little different treat- 


ment than most seeds to start them’ 


a growth. The best way to soften 
agg is to place the seed in an 
en vessel and pou iling wate 
een pour boiling water 
‘ga snapping sound telis that the 
a8 given way at the point 
~ the small plant starts from 
hae Some amateur florists ad- 
— filing the seed, but my own ex- 
ence has proved that iling often 
_e the embryo plant incased in 
Shell and stops the growth. A 
t rich soil should be used to start 
’ and the cans or pots used 
_ be Well drained in the bot- 
the so pleces of charcoal. Where 
_- permits, the seed may be 
Dlace once in e be yhere 
te t em the beds where they 
heir ty bortant that the plants get 
growth in foliage before the 
time mi days in July, for at. that 
ial ¥ will not grow. well without 
r ceation. Transplanting 
thou ne aS soon as the ground 
ugh and there is no long- 
og" freezing, setting the 
% « feet apart. each way 
eins from the sun for a day 
; . —* being semi-tropical, 
¢ Ay sunny location and if 
2 beds soaked two or three 


times a week, the plants will, in most 
cases, make a rapid growth. 

A sandy loam is the ideal soil for 
cannas, as the sand warmed by the 
sun encourages a quick growth, so 
essential to cannas and other fleshy 
rooted plants. 

If the soil has not been well ferti- 
lized at first, and the plants grow 
slowly, liquid fertilizer should bs 
poured around the roots two or three 
times a week for several weeks. 

Lawn clippings or leaves may be 
strewn about the roots after soaking 
to retain the moisture during the hot 
weather. Weeds, of course, should 
not be allowed to start and the soil 
should be kept mellow by hoeing or 
raking. 

At the end of the season if you care 
to save the bulbs which have formed, 
the tops after the: first frost should 
be cut down and the bulbs dug and 
laid in the sun to ripen, covering at 
night to prevent frosting. Pack in 
sand and keep in a cool, dry cellar. 


A Pantry Convience 
BY JAMES ATKINSON 





The flour barrel should be instantly 
accessible, but not in the way. 
it is easily accessible it usually is 
in the way. The ideal location is in 
a closet beneath the broad shelf, or 
“counter,” that runs around one, or 





But how 
that lo- 
it out 


more sides of the pantry. 
shall we get at it in 
cation? Not by dragging 
by “main strength” every’ time 
bread or cake is to be made, cer- 
tainly! It is not convenient to have 
the section of the broad shelf di- 
rectly over the barrel hinged, so that 
it can be raised, for this means the 
clearing of the broad shelf of all 
dishes and cooking utensils every 
time flour is needed. 

The illustrations herewith show a 
simple but very effective, contrivance 
that can be purchased at a hardware 
store, or that can readily be made 
by any blacksmith by which the 
flour barrel can. be placed in a closet 
out of the way, and where dust will 
not reach it; but yet be instantly 
available. 

Figure 1. shows 
rod of half-inch 


a closet with a 
iron securely fas- 
tened by screws at top and bottom. 
Sliding on this rod are two. iron 
clamps that slip over the upper and 
lower edge of a flour barrel, as, sug- 
gested in Fig 2. 
enough to allow for the curve in the 
outside of the barrel. The lower one 
cannot slip quite to the floor because 
of an enlargement in the fod, as 





They_must be long 
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darky blacksmiths in an Alabama 
town. The dissolution of this associ- 
tion was made known by a notice 
nailed upon .the door of the smithy,. 
which notice ran as follows: “The 
kopardnershipp hertofor resisting be- 
tween me and Mose eJnkins is hereby 
resolved. All perrsons owing the firm 
will settel with me, and all perrsone 
that the firm owes to will s@ttel with 
Mose.”’—[Harper’s Weekly. 


shown in Fig 1. A thick washer of 
jron will answer the same purpose. 
When the barrel of flour is placed in 
position and is held by the clamps, it 
will swing in or out of the closet by 
@ mere finger pull, and will prove 
a joy to the housekeeper. 


Equity—Until recently there was a 
partnership existing between two 
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Doing a Week's Washing 
In 6 Minutes—Read the Proof 


S woman fs using a 1900 Gravity Washer, monoy it will save you~you can take plenty of 
she has to do is keep the washer going, timo to pry for it. 
ash starts it one way— a little pull Bs 6> much a week—or so much a month—as 
6 rest. 6 yeu best. 
‘ay for the washer as it saves for you. 
2 make you this offor because I want you to find 
ta ae is | ec ey — —_ Gearie Washer will <> 
w rom lace am willing rust )ou, beca you can pro! 
SPF them absolutely, ably get trusted at home. And, if your crecit is 
good in your own town, it ia just as with me. 
It takes a big factory—thé la: 
tory in the world—to keep up with my ordcrs. 
far as I know, my factory is the only one ever 
devoted esojusively to making washers. 
Over half a mitlion of my washers are in use. 
Over half tilt women cen tell 
you wias my washers will do. 
But you con't hove to teke 
You can te 





clean. 


about a 1900 Gravity 
our clothes. 
the! anes linen, lawn ond lace 


save time—labor—end money. 
wah ven their say-so. 


y. 
ou Wi quicher—caster—more economicelly. 
reve at my expense and ris 


mont eee? 4 ravity Washer a full 


to me at once, gets you my book by return mail. 
You are welcome to the 


whether you want 

to pay a washer now or not. 
It is a big illustrated book, printed on heavy 
enameled i paper, and has pictures showing exactly 

ow my Washers work. 

You will be pleased with this book. It is the 
finest even I have ever put out. Write me at once. 
Find out just how a Gravity Washer saves 
your time and strength— your health— 
and protects your ket! 


rite now—Ad “Rk. F. Bicher. Manager 
**1900"" Wash: 290 , wn Bt. ton. 
ivein Canada, write to my 


N.Y. Or, 
Canadian Branch, Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario, 


4 

Iliams °sss.® 
ON’T go on year after year using 
D common soap for shaving, not — 
taking big risks, but robbing yourself 
of the comfort and ease and pleasure that 
would be yours if you used Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. Made just for shaving by those who 
have learned by 60 years’ experience just 

how to make shaving soap right. — 

“The only kind that won’t 


smart or dry on the face.” 


Send 2c. stamp fora TRIAL CAKE of Williams’ Shaving Soap, or 4c, 
for a Williams’ Shaving Stick, trial size, enough for 50 shaves. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
t GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


illiams “Sick! 


ey 
ie rare willl totest 1 1900 Gravit Wash 
y. re ng n er. 
® 1 send one to any responsible party, freight 
ean ship promptly at any time—so you get your 
er at once. 
‘ake it home and use ita month. Do cll your 
veniog \ 
ry f you don’t find the mechine all T claim— 


if it doesn’t save you time and work—if it coesn’t 
your clothes cleaner and better—don't keep it. 
to apcent decision without any 
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‘he Shakers and Their Cloaks 


BY K. B, STANLEY 


[From time to time throughout this and other 
countries efforts have been made to establish com- 
munal settlements wherein the individual interests 
become entirely submerged in the community in- 
terests. The community’ is everything, the indi- 
vidual nothing. Among the most successful of 
these are the Shaker settlements scattered in va 
rious parts of she country, but now rapidly dying 
out, due to e fact that. there is no marriage 
among the members of this faith, and growth is 
dependent upon recruits from the outside world. 
he Shakers are a_ religious organization and 
noted for their thrift and industry. A glimpse of 
one of the best known of the settlements is given 
Yelow, together with a description of one of their 
products, which has eagerly 
sought. —Editor. | 

Not many miles from Pittsfield, 
Mass, just below the state road to Leb- 
anon Springs, N 
Y, nesties a little 
Village, its snow- 
white, square 
houses dotted 
here and _ there, 
and a quaint 
church with 
prominent curved 
red roof. Pictur- 
esque willows 
edge the road to 
the settlement, 
while the neatly 
laid out tracts of 
land are sur- 
rounded by stone 
walls. Here 
dwell the Mount 
Lebanon Shakers. 
The first society 
in America was 
started by~- Ann 
Lee about 1787, Now there are 15 so- 
cieties in the United States. These 
societies are divided into families, 
this one at Mount Lebanon being di- 
vided into four. They are a religious 
organization, associating as little as 
possible with the outside world, be- 
lieving that the kingdom of heaven 
can be inaugurated upon earth by 
upright living and thinking. 

As you pass through this little vil- 
lage, nestling upon the mountain 
side, you wonder if these people ever 
find time for recreation. Everything 
is kept up so orderly. True, they take 
pleasure, not as the world takes it. 
but in their own quiet way, driving, 
walking and playing quiet ' games. 
They visit the other societies and stay 
a day or two at atime. Their even- 
ings are often spent in reading, sew- 
ing, playing the piano and sing- 
ing, for nearly every family has 
a piano or organ. But at 9 o’clock 
the village is still and lights are out, 
for these people believe in the motto, 
“Early to bed and early to rise makes 
a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

At 5 o’clock in the morning they 
are all up, ready for breakfast at 6 in 
the summer and 6.30 in the winter. 
The meal times in all families are just 
the same, which they believe is es- 
sential for good health. 

Just outside the dining room win- 
dow hangs the great bell which is 
rung at meal times to call the.men 
in from the fields. The dining room 
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been noted and is 


A SHAKER SISTER 


THE FAMOUS SHAKER CLOAKS 


is large and bright. The men sit on 
one side and the women on the other, 
for the Shakers never sit both sexe; 
at the same table. No lard or tallow 
is used in their cooking and many of 
the families are. strictly vegetarians. 

The men of the families are called 
“brethren” and the women “sisters” 


ili 
ay 


COMMUNITY INDUSTRY 


and each family has an elder and 
eldress whom the sisters and broth- 
ers go to for advice and who look 
over the letters and papers sent to 
the families before the members are 
allowed to read them, so as to not let 
unsuitable reading reach members 
and destroy their purity of mind. 

The brothers take care of the farms 
and very often raise things for mar- 
ket. The sisters do the housework, 
each taking her turn at the different 
tasks. They are their -own dress- 
makers and many of the families 
have stores where most of the ar- 
ticles are handmade. The women 
dress very simple, having ail their 
clothes made to hang from their 
shoulders. Their dresses never change 
style, the waist plain -with plain 
sleeves and the skirt laid in fins 
pleats around the waist to make it 
very full. On Sunday they wear 2 
little net cap which is starched stiff, 
but on other days they leave this off. 
Their. outdoor garments are one long 
cape with a hood, which, in cold 
weather, they can pull right over the 
Shaker bonnet. They never wear 
shoes that cramp the feet. In a few 
of the families they make their own 
shoes, but not many of them have 
members who can do it. 

Passing the church and South fam- 
ilies, along the road in this Mount 
Lebanon society, each ome having its 








THE MEAL TIME BELL 


little cluster of buildings, passing the 
schoolhouse, sanitarium and medicine 
shops, you reach at the top 
hill a group of houses with a fortress 
of pine trees in front. nearly hiding 
them from view. This family has nv 
store like the other families, 
stop here for here are made the best 
“Shaker cloaks” and here live the 
first people who made them for sale. 
We are greeted by a little Shakeress 
as follows: 

“The Shaker cloaks? Oh, yes, we 
originated them here. While you take 
pictures of a few of them. It will tell 
you how we began to make this gar- 
ment for the women outside of the 
Shaker order. 

“About 15 years ago, when the 
family I live in kept a dairy, selling 
milk, chéese, etc, people were accus- 
tomed to calling in One afternoon a 
company of ladies requested to see 
some of the sewing shops; we com- 
plied rather reluctantly, because you 
seo there were many requests like 
that, and if we served all alike we 
would have been more than busy. 
They were pleased, and appreciated 
the kindness shown them. As they 
passed out, they noticed a number of 
old cloaks hanging in the hallway 
and made a few inquiries. 

“They were informed that the gar- 
ments were all made by hand, and 
worn by the aged sisters who had 
passed away, and were about 50Q.or 
60 years old. They were serviceable 
garments, the hoods were made to 
protect the straw bonnets in case of 
storm. The ladies became very much 
interested, and wished to buy the 
cloaks, so finally an agreement was 
made and they took six, the first 
Shaker cloaks ever taken out of the 
society to be worn by women of the 
world 
has been steadily increasing, until 

“From that time on the business 





win 


WHERE SHAKER CLOAKS ORIGINATED 


now, at 
ply the orders. 
used, and when ordered, 
garment throughout 

“Tt 


ments given to that 


ladies, for 
tensive business. 


cloaks for the ladies of the 
prominent 


House, and many 
all 


Shaker cloaks. 


the present time, 
made in nearly all the societies ani 
sométimes it is all we can do to sup- 
When beginning th: 
trade, we used farmers’ satin for lin- 
ing of the hood; now the best silk is 
we line the 
with silk and 
sometimes just face the front. 

was something like entertaining 
angels unawares, those few spare mo- 
company of 
it has resulted in an ex- 
We have made two 


over the land have 
For evening opera 


they are 


Shaker 





puzzle was “A new 
clean.” Easy, wasn’t it? 


Suffering has often 
White 
ladies 
used the 


ties of eternal 


Newcomb. 
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-PRINTS te eaaystone 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


The prints of quality. 


Absolutely fast, intense black 
that keeps its good appear- 
ance ; and fabrics that give 
long wear. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
LEddystone Solid Blacks. 
Three generations of Simpsons 
bave made Simpson Prints. 


™) 


Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia, 
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ROVAL STEEL RANCE 
Fer All Kinds of fuel. 


and sizes for all kinds of fuel. 


and ready for 





‘A Kalanazood 
| Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 

They last a lifetime— 

Economical in all respects— 

They are low in price and high in quality, 

They are easily operated and quickly se. up and 
made ready for business,— 

Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 

Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 


represente 

You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 
mazoo, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range than the ar 
mazoo, at any price, 


K stove 
Fer All Kinds 


We want to show you how and why you save from aah 
in buying direct from our factory at factory pric eS 


If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. Note 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 


Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
4 Balamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 


use when you receive them. 


No. fit. 


garments there is no equal. Now they 
are made in every color, but in past ” 
years, nothing but the old-fashioned 

drab or gray were used 

This has beén my steady employment” 
ever since it started and I just enjoy” 
talking about it or working at it® 


proved to be 
the greatest blessing to humanity, & 
compels us to search out and remove 
its cause, and thus we learn the bear 
law.—[Charles Be 
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flere are never two works of equal 
jeaty of O89 kind, just as there are 
goer too moments of equal pleasure. 
Gaze the one you have, and make much 
ft, fo such a moment will never 
return. eesRichard Jeffries 
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The Simple Home Made Beautiful 


* py WEBB DONNELL 


» are averse to making @ 

Ie vestment, yet here is one that 
will return dollars for mills and thu- 
sands of people pass it unseeing. The 
prospectus is not overdrawn a bit. I 
would be able to guarantee such re- 
turns if given a plain country home 
te of vines, shrubs and trees 
gghundreds of our farm houses are, 
géaliowed four or five years to get 
inmy work of making an attractive 
wetting for that house. The expendi- 
dure.of a trifling sum for shrubs, 
gees and vines, and a little labor in 
siting out and caring for these, 


A HOUSE, NOT A HOME 
would represent the investment, 
though the labor really ought not to 
be counted, for one is doubly repaid 
for every hour of such work in the 
satisfaction of creating beautiful sur- 
roundings where before was only bare 
ugliness. 

One who has not had experience in 
the sale of country property cannot 
well realize the selling value which 
trees, shrubs and vines give to a 
place. But if he will —, real 
estate agents, he will soon find out 
that eyen the most severely practical 
and unesthetic of prospective buyers 
wil be greatly influenced, uncon- 
siously, perhaps, by the presence of 
picturesque surroundings. As one 
may find it desirable at any time to 
sll his home, this added value is a 
point to be seriously considered. 

But more seriously still ought 7 
sideration to be given the idea o 
making the home beautiful to live in. 
§ many people, even people of re- 
fnement, fail to appreciate the pleas- 
we there is in ‘fixing up — 
home,” and the continual pleasure in 
ahome thus made beautiful by vines 
and flowers, that the gospel of im- 
provement of home _ surroundings 
must continue to he preached. 

The illustration herewith show the 
pleasing effect which growing things 
” to a severely plain farmhouse 
% common type. Here is a house 
taxing the builder’s ingenuity to avoid 
a and ungraceful exterior, 
which by the planting of growing 
things has been made beautiful. The 
vines ¢linging to the walls, the mixed 

ery growing alongside the foun- 
dation, with the bank of evergreen 

Wes, all.remove any harsh or bare 

) and make a restful and home- 
like picture. 
Deutzia, barberry, spirea, snowdrop 

Widen syringa—all these make at- 

we shrubs to “bank” against the 
an ofa house. Crimson Rambler 
Dorothy Perkins roses and the 
Me eutiful clematis are splendid 
: A common woodbine is 
' 0 € covering of bare brick 
® stone walls , 
2 8S, and '* ‘ctive 
as makes a building! No 
than th, autiful vine can be found 
is. it is hardy in the coldest 

- for rs. What excuse is there, then, 

titur bleak walls when such a 

Covering is at everyone's 
fommand ? Woodbine will cli: 

brickwork will ling to 

Shinglea y Tough stonework and _ to 
yoy <a and over clapboarded 
few trained by using a 
fing. “hethe of light wire poultry net- 
«To mak 

ea home exterico ee 

i tO-add a not inconsiderabi 
ney Value to ; . siderable 
MP ail is the oan’ 8 Place, but bet- 
ives added living value that 

is latter ‘inmate of the home. 
Miia, after” is chiefly 

. 


TABLE 
Never Despair 


At times life breaks upon us with her 
ills. 


A hopeless sky, a flight of lonely hills. 

And yet there is one saving word for us: 

Even the vanquished are victorious, 

If from the wild disaster they arise 

To press on with new purpose and new 
eyes. 


Yes, since the grind of ages first began, 

“Never despair’? has been the word for 
man. 

Onward forever breaking every bar: 

There is no time to parley or retreat: 

Up and away and onward toward the 


star, 
Though the earth turn to ashes under 
our. feet. 
—{Edwin Markham in the Nautilus. 





With The Host 


I want everyone of our Tablers ‘o 
read the article, The Simple Home 
Made Beautiful, appearing on this 
page of this issue. Mr Donnell 
the author, himself a country 
dweller, has not overdrawn his 
statements in the least. There is 
not one among you but can recall 
in an instant a dozen houses in your 
neighborhood. as severely plain and 
and unhomelike as the little un- 
adorned house which Mr Donnell has 
used for an illustration 

What a contrast, even in a picture, 
between this plain exterior and the 
vine-covered, shrub, and tree sur- 
rounded house of the second illustra- 
tion! And yet this is nothing in 
comparison with the reality. Mr 
Donnell draws attention to the finan- 
cial side of such an investment of 
thought and labor What he says is 
strictly true. He has not overstated 
it in the least. Do you ever stop to 
consider the subject in that light? 

It seems to The Host that the read- 
ers of this department have before 
them the greatest opportunity in the 
world for a widespread movement In 
behalf of better living, happiness and 
health. Driving out in the country 
not long since, he noticed a snug lit- 
tle farm house, simple and perfectly 
Plain. In the bareness of the winter 
landscape its plainness was accentue 
ated to absolute desolation. Exte- 
riorly there was nothing whatever 














TALK 


suggestive of homely cheer. There 
Was not even a red geranium blos- 
som in the window. And yet the pos- 
sibilities for making that little house 
a delight to everybody who passed, 


to give it that individual charm which | 


'ney, clouded glass—why do 


would make of it a home in the very 
best sense of the word, was so evi- 
dent that it seemed as if it was a 
duty to point it out to the dweller; 
there. The cost would be oh, so lit- 
tle! Just the transplanting of a few 
evergreens from the nearby hills, the 
training of a few vines over the door- 
ways, the planting of a few shrubs 
judiciously, that is all. 

Are you going to respond to The 
Host’s appeal? Are you going to dc 
something to make your home still 
more “homey?” Are you going to do 
something to improve your neighbor- 
hood by improving your own place? 
For you cannot improve your own 
place without improving your neigh- 
borhood. If you are, won’t you write 
and tell the Host so? 

Will not the feminine Tablers rise 
this sprine. and demand more of 
esthetic side of life, which may be 
theirs from such simple means as 
these, and which is their right as 
home keepers. I wish that every 
feminine reader of these columns 
would resolve to do something of 
this nature this spring, and would 
write to The Host, what it is intended 
to do. Will you? 


The Three Wishes 


BY EUGENE C. DOLSON 





Three gifts, he said, he would possess, 
That he might find true happiness: 


First, he 
through, 
Something of manly work to do. 


would wish, the long years 


And, next, would have, to gain life’s goal, 
A hero’s fortitude of soul. 


Then, last, the boon all else above, 
Oh, most of all he would have love! 


a 





“Take my seat, madam.” 
“I thank you, sir, but I get off here 
too.” 


HS bid 
2a: 
1: 2» a. 


$13 an gE Figt. 
Ann, 


. 


A HOME, NOT MERELY A HOUSE 


Compare with the illustration of this same house above. 
Which would you rather 
likely to keep the children contented at home? 
The ether is a “home,” a place in which to “live.” 


would you buy? 


to eat and sleep in. 
And all 


for the expenditure of, not money, 


Which 
live in? Which is the more 
One is a house, a place 
labor and 


but a little 


thought, for native wild plants, trees and vines may be used and often 


are most effective. 





(31) 307 


* “Stunted. lamp-light”—, 
smoky chimney, poor draught, 
imperfect fit, cracking chim- 


people put up with this when 
good \amp-light is the best light 
to read by? 

I make and put my name— 
MacsETH—on lamp-chimneys 
that are clear as crystal, never 
break from heat, and fit per- 
fectly. 

MacseTtu lamp-chimneys 
give lamps new life. 


Let me send you my Index to tell you how . 
oon the right chimney for your lamp; it’s 


"Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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For Information as to Soll Climate and 
ate 


uctions in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


Along the Lime of the 
ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE RAILROAD 
in Vigna Bort 
bama and Florida, write to 


and South Carolina, Georgia, 
WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and im- 
migration Agent, - jacksonville, Florida 





When writing Advertisers say, 
“| saw your advertisement in 
American Agriculturist.”’ 
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Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
Get it from your druggist 


The children’s friend— _ 


Jayne's TonicVermifuge 


Makes strong nerves and «muscles, 
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50,000 miles 


Every year 


since wire fence of fence Cve 


caine into use, we 
have made and sold more wire fence than all 
other fence-makers combined. With the largest mon 
output at all times during the remarkable growth of the wire 
fence industry, we always bid highest for fence brains. These 
master.minds of steel-wire-making have never stopped working 
on wire fence improvements. And we make 50,000 miles of fence 


every month—enough to go twice around the world—because the 
discerning American farmer demands that much 


AMERICAN FENCE 


That’s over 80 per cent. of aii the wire fence sold, which means that four out of five farmers 

demand American Fence. Now, four out of five American farmers are not wrong on this fence 
ae will nes question. They know that whenever they need fence, they can always be sure that Americal : 
this year. Fence is the best fence ever produced up to that hour and minute. Recent improve" = 

al .. . . 7 . . - r 
? sahamet tertee ments in galvanizing make American Fence longer lived, make it cost you less pet” 
about American Fence rod per year’s wear, though the price remains the same. 
and send you this com- : ‘ 
bination key-ring, screw- NOTE---I want to send ybu the combination key ring, shown in the corner, with our compliments, 
driver bottle-opener, as a continual reminder of American Fence. - We register your name and number on 
our books, and return keys, without cost, if found and sent us. 


os 
PS, 





Frank Baackes, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
‘American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








